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YEARS OF CHANGE AND REVOLT: 
1904-1957 


LOOKING back to the decade before the First World War one sees 
now, as one did not see then, that it was the end of a great chapter 
in our nation’s history and of a remarkable period in Western cul- 
ture and religious thought. The last half of the nineteenth century 
had been a time in the history of this country of material prosperity 
and social change, and also of ‘religious boom’—if I may borrow a 
phrase from a book to which reference is made later. During it, 
churches and church buildings were being erected by all com- 
munions all over the country, notably in London and the growing 
industrial towns. When built they were filled with large congrega- 
tions. The parallel with the present state of affairs in America is 
noteworthy. Bishop Lilje of Hanover the last time we met com- 
mented upon the unusual concurrence in America of the worship 
of the dollar with the worship of the God of Jesus Christ. It is a 
phenomenon that the New Testament, and the centrality of the 
Cross in its thought, does not lead one to expect. By the turn of the 
century the ‘boom’ was nearly spent. More realistic and radical 
forces were beginning to make themselves felt. None the less, re- 
ligious thought in the universities and outside was vigorous and 
influential, and had features which make interesting comparisons 
with the present. 

Christian thought was confident. ‘God’s in his heaven and all’s 
right with the world’ was not said—but it was deeply felt. Just as 
Roman theology had rested serenely on Thomist philosophy for 
centuries, so non-Roman theology in Scotland and England was 
resting on a long tradition of Idealism. Idealism provided a mode 
of apprehending reality which seemed to be friendly to theism. 

To anyone brought up in that climate of thought, contemporary 
theology to-day—non-Roman at least—seems ill-grounded and ill- 
at-ease in its intellectuai environment because the intervening years 
of philosophical scepticism have left it without an ally in philo- 
sophy. Existentialism is likely to prove a less comfortable and com- 
forting partner to Christian theology than Idealism used to be. This 
245 
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lack perhaps explains the strident, over-dogmatic note in a good 
deal of biblical theology, which is the reverse of convincing. 

The second feature of those halcyon days for educated youth was 
a belief in progress, or, rather, the general acceptance of the fact of 
progress. Mankind may have fallen once, but that it had been 
advancing ever since, and rapidly in the nineteenth century, was 
taken for granted. Their belief in progress had, however, far more 
moral stuff in it than the easy-going optimism against which men 
like Reinhold Niebuhr were crusading thirty years later. 

In the same sentence an exponent of it could accept as axiomatic, 
‘the blessing of living in this twentieth century surpassing all the 
centuries which have gone before it in the things which make 
life worth living’—and then could ask the sharp question, Do 
you ever think what it has cost?—and go on to supply the 
answer, ‘Redemption through sacrifice lies at the centre and heart 
of human development. Sacrifice is the law and power of progress 
everywhere. Without shedding of blood—blood of body, blood of 
brain, blood of heart—there has been no redemption from stupor, 
degradation and selfish isolation.’ 

The doctrine of evolution, the spectacular material progress of 
the previous century, the first-fruits of general education, the first 
victories of social justice and the new arrival of democracy, and 
faith in a God who was doing these things in and through men, 
gave hope for the future as well as gratitude for the present. The 
confidence which makes the scientist and technologist, to-day as 
yesterday, persevere in his research was shared then by the social 
reformer, the educationalist, the politician, and those Christians 
who believed in an evolving community rather than in the eschato- 
logical hope of a Second Coming. It was a generation that sang 
Blake’s Jerusalem with genuine gusto. And a similar belief in pro- 
gress inspired Christians of another sort who joined the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union with its battle cry—‘the evangelization 
of the world in this generation.’ 

The group of men with whom the writer associated at Oxford 
from 1909-13—a Roman, some members of English and Scottish 
Churches, some half agnostics—read their Chesterton and Shaw, 
the Fabian Tracts and Orage’s New Age, swore to resist the Servile 
State, did not think about marriage, sharpened their swords for 
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mental strife; and before they had gone a day’s journey in England’s 
green and pleasant land towards the new Jerusalem were caught 
and mostly killed in the First World War. 

When one thinks of them and remembers their crusading spirit— 
not untypical of the First Hundred Thousand to volunteer and die— 
and compares it with the paralysing cynicism of many young Ger- 
mans to-day, or the fashion in escapist pieties among our students, 
or the absence of any eternal values which make some commit 
suicide when life gets a little difficult, they seem to have been not 
far from the Kingdom of God for all their blindness. They recog- 
nized, as one of them wrote afterwards, that ‘the price of freedom 
is the acceptance of responsibility—and paid the price readily. Is 
it not significant that that generation supplied the noblest victims 
of poor leadership in the First War and their survivors the fine 
leadership in the Second. And the Bible does not lend encourage- 
ment to a piety which is too afraid lest it might be saved by good 
works. 

Those were the days when the cry for social justice assailed the 
ears of educated youth and the middle classes. It sounded from 
many quarters: the dramatists; the politicians—they were the great 
days of liberalism; the writers of the Left; prophetic voices in the 
Church. Visits to and from the Settlements of East and South 
London and slum parishes did not allow us to enjoy the pleasance 
of Oxford undisturbed by the bitter warfare between capital and 
labour; and was not Charles Gore our bishop, and Scott Holland 
Regius Professor of Divinity? The impact of these two Churchmen 
and of others who thought and felt like them was powerful. For 
they had at once a sensitiveness to the gross inequalities and in- 
justices of society, an awareness of the harsh lot of the poor, and 
also a strongly incarnational theology and a vision of the Kingdom 
of God. Gore’s books and spoken words were reinforced by the 
frugality and ascetism of his life and his profound piety. His ex- 
positions of the teaching of Jesus and, from across the Atlantic, a 
book like Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis 
brought both illumination and challenge. It was in this time of an 
awakening social conscience and call to social action in religious 
circles that the thinking of William Temple took shape. (Rather 
curiously, the writings of F. D. Maurice were not- being read as 
they have been since.) From that time right into the thirties, there 
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was a continuity of thought and writing on the social implications 
of religious belief. 

The fourth feature of the time was the strength of theological 
liberalism. Even then it was distinguishable from an immanental 
modernism and a very radical (and a priori) biblical scholarship 
which conceded too much to the critics. Biblical scholars like 
Sanday, and Streeter of a later generation, seemed to have suc- 
ceeded in saving the historicity of the Gospels from the German 
critics, and to have set our feet on sure ground; and at the same 
time by their emphasis on the humanity of the Lord Jesus they 
reinforced ‘the social Gospel’ which was our challenge. Other 
thinkers, like Edward Caird and A. J. Ward and Hastings Rashdall, 
who are at a discount to-day, were vigorous in controversy with the 
sceptics and vindicated Christianity in senior common-rooms as a 
respectable intellectual option. They were men of intellectual 
stature whom their opponents respected, and were men humble 
before God. They saw the issues which had to be faced and the 
questions raised by the sciences which had to be met. They kept the 
lists open even if, in the judgment of to-day, they came to terms 
too easily with a mechanistic view of the universe. Of these, and 
others like them in Scotland and England, we might say what 
William Blake said of Edward Irving a century before, ‘He was 


a sent man, but they who are sent sometimes go further than they | 
| Verit 
One more element in the total picture of that rich period should 


ought.’ So von Hiigel might have said of Tyrrell and Loisy. 


be recalled. A Scots lawyer shortly after the turn of the century 
wrote a book which he entitled A Pilgrimage from Theology to 
Religion. The laity have been on that pilgrimage in increasing num- 
bers ever since, until very recently when there are signs of a reverse 
trek among the more thoughtful. There was, in those years, a seek- 
ing after God both among heterodox and orthodox. Dissatisfied 
alike with conventional pieties and with intellectual argument, 
many desired to find assurance in mystical or quasi-mystical ex- 
perience. And in the middle year of the period, 1909, was published 
Baron von Hiigel’s The Mystical Elements of Religion, which set 
the matter in its true perspectives. That book was to those who 
wrestled with it a revelation of the relationship of God and man. 
All through the years one has been grateful to God for it as for the 
man himself. 
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On the flight from that time to this, I would touch down in the 
years following the First World War to note two facts in contrast 
to the years immediately after the Second War. The First War did 
not involve the whole population as the second one did. In spite 
of the immense slaughter of youth, scholars and thinkers could 
carry on their business more or less as usual. The older generation 
at least continued to discuss and to write and to publish. Neither 
did that war destroy the old landmarks or break up social traditions 
to the extent the Second War has done. The years immediately 
following, marked not the beginning of a new era in religious 
thought, but the brilliant conclusion of the pre-war age. 

Thus, 1917-18 saw the publication of Pringle-Pattison’s The 
Idea of God, Charles Oman’s Grace and Personality, and T. R. 
Glover’s immensely popular The Jesus of History. In 1919 came 
Rashdall’s Bampton Lectures on The Idea of Atonement, Peake’s 
one-volume Commentary on the Bible, and the last of the Oxford 
Symposia edited by Streeter—The Spirit. In the following years 
were published von Hiigel’s Essays and Addresses (\st Series) 
(1921), Dom Cuthbert’s Western Mysticism (1922), an English 
translation in 1923 of Otto’s Idea of the Holy (1917), and in 1924 
Streeter’s The Four Gospels and Headlam’s The Life and Teaching 
of Jesus Christ. The same years saw the last of Gore’s substantial 
books and the first of Temple’s, Mens Creatrix (1917), Christus 
Veritas (1924), and also Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism (1922-6). 

Altogether a striking literary outpouring! Of another kind were 
moving books by Army chaplains and the eye-opening report on 
The Army and Religion in 1919. There was also a report of an 
Archbishops’ Commission in 1918 on the Church and Industrial 
Relations, which likewise is not out of date, and the books and 
memoranda written before and after the ‘Copec’ Conference at 
Birmingham in 1924, and the ecumenical conference in 1925 at 
Stockholm on Life and Work. 

The revelation that four-fifths of the men in uniform were out of 
touch with any church and ignorant both of Bible and Christian 
doctrine set men thinking about Church and Society, and also about 
Public Worship and what we now know as the problem of Com- 


for the | munication. Churchmen rushed on to the soap-boxes hurriedly, and 
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Liberty Movement to narrow down too soon to constitutional | their 
reform as its only objective. These activities seemed to exhaust the | dition 
energy of men and women already tired by the strains and sorrows | rapidl 
of the war years, and so the opportunity of leisurely and deep | by the 
thinking on a religious apology vis-a-vis the birth of a new secular | with t 
culture was lost. There did remain, however, the impulse towards The 
Church unity, the urge to think out a Christian doctrine of man and | alien < 
society, a desire for more Christian action in secular life. In all this | and to 
William Temple was increasingly a directive power. sities t 
The last rose in this rich period in English Church life—the man | the lo 
typical of it at its best and yet unique—was not William Temple | scienc 
but ‘Dick’ Sheppard—an incisive, quick mind which could floor the | some « 
best, with a lively imagination; an actor and a man of action; a | possib 
most radiant Christian who cast a spell over all sorts and conditions It is 
of men. He commended the faith by his love and pity and gaiety. | world 
These burned up his bodily and nervous strength by the time he} -—of 
reached middle life. Those who knew him in the years before his | from S 
health broke would agree with the Dean of Westminster—‘The love | pay. R 
which he so lavishly bestowed, and, in bestowing, called forth . . .} last ye: 
was the nearest approximation to the love of Christ that any of us| in cou 
are likely to see on this side of the grave.’ He also was a man of | been t 
that time, so different from this. many | 
society 
How does the present climate of thought and way of life com- | should 
pare? What problems does it set, what encounters for religious faith | tests. S 
and practice does it require? Can we look ahead and foresee the | gogues 
shape of things to come? have n 
In suggesting four tentative answers the writer is aware that he} with it: 
is only a ‘general practitioner,’ who has tried to keep up his reading} ¢motio: 
while living and working at the heart of industrial society. There} hedoni: 
one has become more and more aware, and painfully, that the last | and ru: 
half century has seen the growth of a new secular culture unfriendly | ing mo 
to religion—an atmosphere as pervasive as the chemical-ladened | from th 
air industrial workers have to breathe, and of which also they| This 
become unconscious after a time. This new secular culture, if one | ship—t 
may call it so, does not spring from any ideology, nor from science | t0 whic 
or applied science, though these are greatly influencing it. It was | Conseq 
born of literacy and is being nurtured by commercialized amuse: | @ foreig 
ment and popular newsprint. These are all-pervasive and potent in | Munica 
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their influence on urban populations, which are also being con- 
ditioned by economic pressures—populations that have multiplied 
rapidly and for several generations have only been slightly touched 
by the churches and other religious influences, and hardly in touch 
with them. 

The way of life that breeds and is bred by this new culture is 
alien alike to the traditions which our universities have cherished 
and to the faith of the Church. It indeed accepts from the univer- 
sities the techniques provided by applied science without caring for 
the love of knowledge and of truth which have made modern 
science; from the Church it accepts I know not what, unless it be 
some of the decencies and disciplines which make communal life 
possible. 

It is not simply that a religious tradition has been broken by two 
world wars, the movement of populations, the spread—all too late 
-—of economic security to the largest strata of society, the change 
from Sunday, the day of rest, to a day of work at double rates of 
pay. Rather it is that over a long period, but more rapidly in these 
last years, this new secular culture has been growing and spreading 
in countries where hitherto a biblical or Christian culture has 
been their heritage, and the biblical faiths the cause from which 
many good causes have sprung. Broadly speaking, this industrial 
society does not accept the way of life for which the churches 
should be standing and does not understand the beliefs on which it 
rests. Schools and universities no more than churches and syna- 
gogues are awake to what has been happening, and therefore they 
have not developed an effective counter-attack upon this culture— 
with its worship of money, gadgets, and techniques; its mind and 
emotions conditioned by popular newsprint, movies, television; its 
hedonism, its stark spiritual and cultural poverty. Urban society, 
and rural society as it becomes more industrialized, is also becom- 


iendly | ing more mobile and rootless; and this again tends to remove it 


| from the influences that have their roots in localities. 


This society more and more lacks the religious dimension. Wor- 


if one | ship—the vertical relation between man and God—is a wavelength 
science | t0 which the industrial masses are finding it very hard to tune in. 
It was | Consequently, to them we seem to be speaking of far-off things in 
amuse- | 4 foreign tongue and to an unknown God. The difficulty of com- 


tent in | Munication is not merely a matter of language; it is due to the 
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absence of knowledge and experience of what the words would 
convey. They do not know what the Psalmist is talking about when 
he exclaims— 
Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there is none in 
earth that I desire in comparison with thee. 

That being the predicament, it is idle to hope that all will come 
right if only the godly re-affirm the affirmations of the thirteenth 
century, or of the sixteenth or of the nineteenth, with a new 
vocabulary and modern techniques of propaganda, or vociferate 
the dogmatisms of contemporary biblical theology. If it were only 
a case of recalling the lapsed, one or other of these forms of 
kerugma might succeed. The task, however, is not merely the con- 
version of an individual by fishing him out of a secular pool and 
popping him into an ecclesiastical pool, but an engagement in the 
slow process by which a society and a climate of thought are 
changed. 

If a reader thinks that is overstatement, let him spend an evening 
or two in a milk-bar for teenagers in a Yorkshire town and listen; 
or read so authentic and well-documented a book as The Uses of 
Literacy, by Richard Hoggart. 

In the last half century the dominant influence in Europe has 
been the social revolution and the technological revolution. And in 
our own country also, in universities and schools, science and tech- 
nology have been gaining priority over the arts. Fear of Russia has 
accelerated the process. The full effect of this on the younger 
generation’s attitude to religion has not yet been registered, but it 
is already being felt. 

Science and technology have come of age; while religion looks to 
be ageing and enfeebled. If scientists are more modest than they 
were, and more agnostic in temper, they still find the concept of a 


personal God and the particularity of the biblical revelation no less) 


difficult than a previous generation did. While the biblical cos- 
mology was a stage well fitted both in scale and pattern to the 
drama of salvation which the Bible unfolds, the universe which 
science discloses to-day is so out of scale as to be incongruous 
with it. Religious apologists who argue that size does not affect 
value miss the force of the difficulty and its influence on men to-day. 
Equally they assume too easily that the agnosticism of science about 
itself resolves the conflict between religion and science in the 
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former’s favour. It has become very difficult for the technologist 
and those who look to him as a saviour to believe, and to hold to, 
a rational integrating faith even when they feel the personal need 
for such a faith. The scientists and technologists, moreover, are 
confident that they have in modern times conferred greater benefits 
on humanity than have churches and synagogues and faculties of 
theology; and they are aware that future generations are more 
dependent on them for life and livelihood than on theology and a 
classical culture. In the contemporary encounters on the air, they 
seem to be winning most of the rounds. The power to achieve is not 
ours but theirs. 

The Christian or religious apology, moreover, of a century or 
half century ago—what Coulson adapting a phrase from Henry 
Drummond has called ‘the God of the gaps’—no longer serves, 
although it is still being served up. The gaps get closed one by one. 
Neither will it do, as he rightly says, ‘to suppose that we can pass 
through a region labelled Science to a region labelled Religion and 
in doing so change engines, just as occurs with many international 
European trains.’! Sooner or later that means the elimination of 
God as an unnecessary hypothesis. Neither in personal life will a 
schizophrenic solution continue to provide a modus vivendi much 
longer. Just as the younger industrialist is no longer content to say 
with his father, ‘Business is business and religion is religion, and I 
don’t let them mix,’ so honest thinkers will not go on accepting a 
fragmentation of human experience. 

As Professor Coulson says so cogently, men have to find religious 
faith not apart from science but in science and to see that the 
scientific approach to reality is also religious. The task of the re- 
ligious apologist is therefore to interpret the scientist’s and tech- 
nologist’s experience to them with understanding so as to enable 
them to find God in it. There is a good deal in scientific thought 
and investigation now which would modify the sharp antithesis 
between spiritual and material. Should these ways of thinking estab- 
lish themselves some theology will have to be rewritten in different 
thought-forms, and the Christian Church will have to enrich and 
enlarge its doctrine of the Holy Spirit. In the meantime, until the 
conception of the universe, more wonderful, mysterious, and 
orderly than anything the biblical writers conceived—which is the 
1C. A. Coulson: Christianity in an Age of Science, p. 7. 
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stock-in-trade of every schoolboy—has begun to colour our prayers 
and teaching and to enrich and clarify the language of Liturgy, a 
revival on a large scale of public worship—so needful for the health 
and moral fibre of the nation—is not likely to mature. 

While it is true that ‘the Gospel ever remains, with all possible 
clearness and keenness, a Promise of Redemption leading us away 
from the world, from nature and sin, from earthly sorrow and 
earthly error, on and on to God; and which cannot allow the last 
word to be spoken in this life,’! it is also true that the biblical 
revelation is mediated through very secular history and is expressed 
in terms of a secular obedience in this life. The saving Word of the 
Christian Gospel was embodied in a life lived in this very secular 
world and ended in a bloody death consequent upon that involve- 
ment. The Christian Church has never consistently done justice to 
the secularity of the Old Testament. On the whole and most of the 
time it has tended to advise men to find God by turning away from 
the world. More rarely has it told them to look for Him in the 
world and find Him through their secular obedience. It is this which 
needs to be said to-day. Men who are unmoved by the ordinary 
evangelistic appeal, even when it is reinforced by the threat of 
nuclear warfare, or by the appeal of pietism and mysticism, may be 
led to find God in and through their secular obedience as in no other 
way. This may prove true not only of the scientist in his laboratory, 
who often is not far from the Kingdom, but also of the industrialists 
directly responsible for the welfare of thousands of men and their 
families, and of the shop-steward on the ground floors of industry. 
In other words, the Spirit is speaking to the churches in and through 
the contemporary situation and to men and women in the day-to- 
day commerce of the world and their responsibilities for it, and 
we have to listen to His voice. 

Unfortunately, conventional traditions in religion are so strong 
that many of the faithful are not able to tune in to that wave- 
length. ‘Ever since the Renaissance the Church, influenced by 
medieval rather than biblical thought, and Western civilization have 
gone separate ways.’2 To the man engaged in secular life grace has 


1 Selected Letters of F. von Hiigel, p. 63. The sentence comes in a short 
paper read in my hearing to the Army and Religion Enquiry in 1917, and 
most relevant to our predicament to-day. 

2 Cf. Gregor Smith, The New Man, ch. 3. 
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been reckoned a marginal influence like the shouts of supporters 
on the touch-line to men playing the game, not as a power that 
comes in and through the stress of the game itself. The Christian 
man, with an exacting commitment in the world, is too often en- 
couraged to think that he has to carry ‘grace’ as it were from church 
on Sunday to business on Monday very much as a miner carries his 
rations from home to the pit in a can. And too often, also, he is 
exhorted to think that his sphere of Christian action must somehow 
be tied in with the ecclesiastical institution. 

The result of this segregation of the religious and the secular has 
been disastrous in industrial history and to the development of 
industrial society in the West. Instead of religious belief and insights 
being introduced at the creative end of industry and becoming a 
governing influence in its growth, they have been marginal or at 
best have provided an ambulance service. At the levels both of 
thought and of practice we have failed to help men to find God in 
their secular obedience or to furnish society with the sort of inter- 
pretation which the books of the Law supplied to Israel in Old 
Testament days. 

Dr Gregor Smith’s New Man is a very secular person compared 
with Mother Julian or 4 Kempis or even von Hiigel, but he is recog- 
nisably ‘industrial man’ who may find his soul again, as he finds 
God along the horizontal line of social responsibility. This two- 
dimensional, secular interpretation of religion, incomplete though 
it be, is biblical and sound as far as it goes, and may engage the 
secular world in a lively and life-giving dialogue as traditional 
evangelism is failing to do.! 

A reshaping of a doctrine of Man and of a world-view stemming 
from it, towards which men fifty years ago were feeling, has not yet 
been articulated in a simple and cogent form. This is both an 
academic study and a practical issue. In a troubled time which 
makes this demand, thinkers who retire into an ivory tower together 
are likely to lose touch with reality, and men of action who rush 
about thoughtlessly are likely to do themselves and the world much 

I'The hard facts of a scientific and technological organization of society, 
and the welter of social revolution the world over, can be seen, not as awk- 


ward difficulties that we must somehow live with, but as the raw material of 
which our age has to be built and through which the living God confronts 


| our society’: Church and People in an Industrial City, by Canon E. R. 


Wickham, p. 234. 
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harm. Together they should be working out a life-giving faith—a 
new realization of the truth which we Christians believe is in Jesus, 
and towards which the Spirit is guiding our thought and practice 
despite the terrible inertia that settles upon ancient institutions. 

At all times it is life that communicates life—not least when 


words fail us and men are divided by unfamiliarity with one IN t 
another’s language. In such a predicament the spiritual influence fere 
which is most likely to penetrate an indifferent, secular, in some grea 
ways loveless society is the life of a community whose fellowship A 
and out-reach into the world have the quality and power of the stoo 
love of God. ‘See how these Christians love one another.’ And even was 
that is not enough to arrest the whole attention of men. It must also mod 
be seen how these men and women care for friend and stranger, the ansv 
neighbour at hand, the neighbour far away—how they travail over eigh 
the problems and sorrows of the world, and rejoice with those who peac 
have reason to rejoice. Time and again, the worship of God in and mou 
through Christ has been deflected into mere religion, and then the that 
life of the worshipping community deteriorates till it represents only whic 
itself and caricatures Him. A secular world when it knows its own prov 
need still looks for Messiah—‘Sir, we would see Jesus’—but where his t 
in all the paraphernalia of religion is He to be seen? The one In 
essential is for the Church to be the Christ to and among men— the r 
life rather than word—and thereby help those outside to feel ‘the the s 
richness of life all around them and within them.’ bitio 

For the penetrating of false ideologies we need more Temples pain: 
and von Hiigels who will give weight to the shaft, but the spear- TI 


head will be the Sheppards who communicate Love without any taria 
inhibitions freely. This courageous encounter and involvement with and | 
the secular are primary for religion in the days ahead. And yet they ism. 


will only succeed if those so engaged leave an indelible impression Th 
on men that the realm of God is a great mystery which they as yet | oy jj] 
comprehend but little. ' The. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


In the vastly long and extensive history of life, animals have suf- 
fered according to the law of the jungle. The advent of man’s 
greater powers resulted in the suffering of more of his victims. 

Among all the religions of the ancient world, Egyptian religion 
stood out by its freedom from animal sacrifice. Animal sacrifice 
was the great disgrace of Judaism. Professor Burkitt asked, ‘What 
modern institution resembles most the Temple in Jerusalem?’ and 
answered, “The slaughterhouse.’ Nevertheless, the first Isaiah, in the 
eighth century B.c., had a wonderful vision of all beings living in 
peaceful coexistence: ‘They shall not hurt or destroy in all my holy 
mountain, saith Yahweh.’ Jewish law enacted ‘Muzzle not the ox 
that treadeth out the corn,’ but also a ritual method of slaughter 
which is cruel. The Book of Proverbs (which derived from Egyptian 
proverbial literature) said that a righteous man regards the life of 
his beast. 

In India developed the doctrine of reincarnation. This has led to 
the merciful treatment of countless millions of animals, but also to 
the suffering of millions of animals because of the absolute prohi- 
bition of the killing of animals, resulting in animals enduring the 
pains of incurable disease, age, and overpopulation. 

The initiation of four of the great world movements in humani- 
tarianism has been dated to the sixth century B.c.: in India, Jainism 
and Buddhism; in Persia, Zoroastrianism; in Greece, Pythagorean- 
ism. 

The Jains put forward the doctrine of ahimsa: ‘One may not kill 
or ill use or insult or torment or persecute any kind of living thing.’ 
The Jains forbid animal sacrifice, the eating of meat, and hunting. 
They tend sick animals. To save minute organisms they strain their 
drink and screen lamps. 

One of the fundamental teachings of the Buddha was ‘Do not 
kill.” He also preached ahimsa: ‘Whoso strives only for his own 
happiness and in so doing hurts or kills any living creatures, which 
also seek happiness, shall not find happiness.’ Again countless 
animals have benefited from this, but again also the suffering of 
257 
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millions of animals has resulted, from the prohibition of killing 
animals, in the pains of incurable disease, age, and overpopulation. 

Zoroaster inculcated kindness to animals. The soul of the kine 
complained to Ahura Mazda of the cruel wrongs they suffered 
under brutal men. So the useful animals, especially cattle and dogs, 
are to be treated kindly, well fed and cared for. Cruelty and neglect 
are grave sins; wanton killing of cattle—including animal sacrifices 
—is a crime: offerings of haoma (the sacred drink) are to be made 
instead of animals. 

Lactantius wrote: ‘Pythagoras defined God thus: The spirit per- 
meating the universe from whom all animals that are born take 
their life.’ All living things are children of God. Apuleius recorded 
the tradition that Pythagoras bought fish alive in order to have the 
pleasure of returning them to their element. 

In the third century B.c. in India the Emperor Asoka ruled over 
two-thirds of the peninsula. He was converted to Buddhism. At this 
time Buddhism was notable for humanitarian ethics, far in advance 
of the Vedic sacrificial system which it superseded. Asoka caused 
to be engraved on rocks and pillars throughout his empire edicts in 
the vernacular enjoining respect for animal life. He made arrange- 
ments for the medical treatment of sick animals. 

Among the Jews the Essenes were one of the ascetic movements. 
It would seem that they originated in Jerusalem. Some of them lived 
a cenobitic life on the shores of the Dead Sea in the last centuries 
B.c. and the early centuries A.D. There were about four thousand 
of them. They were strict vegetarians, the slaughter of animals 
being forbidden (they sent instead of animals sacrificial offerings of 
money to the Temple). 

Among the Romans Ovid recorded that Pythagoras spoke as 
follows: 


A God impels me to speak and I will obey: Forbear, mortals, to 
pollute you bodies with animal food: it is abominable. There is corn, 
there are apples, grapes, herbs, milk, honey. It is the cruel animals 
that eat flesh: the horse, the sheep and cattle live on grass. What a 
crime it is for entrails to be buried in entrails, for one ravening body 
to grow fat on carcasses, for one living creature to exist through the 
death of other living creatures! Why does the ox deserve this, an 
animal without guile and deceit, innocent, harmless, born to endure 
labour? The man is ungrateful who could, just after taking off the 
weight of the plough, slaughter the tiller of his field; who could strike 
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with the axe that neck worn by labour. And it is not enough that 
such wickedness should be committed by men: they have imputed to 
the Gods themselves this abomination: they believe that deity can 
rejoice in the slaughter of animals. A victim, adorned with garlands 
and gold, is placed on the altar and it hears one praying and sees the 
corn which is placed between its horns; and, felled, it stains with its 
blood the knives seen before by it. Away with your nets and traps 
and snares and treacherous contrivances, and do not conceal the 
barbed hooks in the deceitful bait! How greatly he disgraces himself 
who can feed upon the bird to which he himself has given food; who 
can kill the kid as it sends forth cries like those of a child; or cuts 
the throat of the calf and turns a deaf ear to its lowings, and how in 
his impiety does he school himself in deceit and prepare himself for 
the shedding of human blood! 


Plutarch, in the second century a.D., condemned absolutely the 
games of the theatre, dwelt with great force on the effect of such 
spectacles in hardening the character, enumerated in detail and 
denounced with unqualified energy the refined cruelties which 
gastronomic fancies had produced, and asserted in the strongest 
language that every person had duties to the animals as truly as to 
his fellow-men. 

In the third century, Porphyry held that the higher animals have 
reason. He said: 


From mere wantonness and licentiousness people cruelly murder— 
in sport, in the hunting field and in our circuses—vast numbers of 
their innocent victims. By all which pastimes the love of destruction 
of their own kind and savage instincts have been strengthened, while 
at the same time the instincts of pity and humanity have been 
blunted and all but wholly extinguished. 


In the fourth century, the Emperor Constantine or one of his 
successors ordained that drovers should not beat animals with a 
heavy cudgel but only with a light whip. 

Mohammed opposed cruelty to animals. But in later centuries, 
in Islamic scholasticism it was understood that the indisputable 
authority, Aristotle, had laid it down that animals were only 
animate automata. This passed into Christian scholasticism, and 
millions of animals have suffered and suffer as a result. 

In the thirteenth century the father of St Francis, a silk merchant 
having close connections with southern France, where Pythagorean- 
ism had been known for centuries, married a woman of that 
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country. Francis introduced new ideas into Christianity, including 
his attitude to animals, whom he regarded as little brothers. 

The next landmark is Shakespeare. It has not been recognized 
adequately that he was centuries ahead of his time—in some things 
ahead of our time—in his views on animals. In Venus and Adonis 
he sympathizes with the hunted hare: 


And now his grief may be comparéd well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing-bell. 
Then shalt thou see the dew-bedraggled wretch 
Turn and re-turn, indenting with the way: 
Each envious brier his weary legs doth scratch, 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay: 
For misery is trodden on by many, 
And, being low, never relieved by any. 


In Lucrece he wrote of 


...the poor, frightened deer, that stands at gaze 
Wildly determining which way to fly. 


A passage in Henry VI we will quote later for a special purpose. 
In Love’s Labour’s Lost ladies have to go to hunt deer and the 
princess says: 


Where is the bush 
That we must stand and play the murderer in? 
Now mercy goes to kill 
And shooting well is then accounted ill. 
Glory grows guilty of detested crimes 
When, for fame’s sake, for praise, an outward part, 
As I for praise alone now seek to spill 
The poor deer’s blood that my heart means no ill. 


In As You Like It the duke says of deer: 


And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools, 

Being native burghers of this desert city, 

Should in their own confines, with forkéd heads, 
Have their round haunches gored. 


The First Lord says to the Duke that Jaques 


swears you do more usurp 
Than doth your brother who hath banished you. 


He speaks of 


a poor sequestered stag 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
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Did come to languish; and indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting, and the big round tears 
Coursed down his innocent nose 

In piteous chase. 


Jaques, says the First Lord, swears 


that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants and what’s worse, 
To fright the animals and kill them up. 


In Cymbeline the Queen says: 


I will try the forces 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging, but none human. 


To which the doctor replies: 


Your highness 
Shall from this practice make but hard your heart. 


Dr Johnson commented on this passage: 


The thought would probably have been more amplified had our 
author lived to be shocked with such experiments as have been 
published in later times by a race of men that have practised tortures 
without pity and related them without shame, and are yet suffered 
to erect their heads among human beings. 


Hogarth exposed cruelty to animals in cartoons. Blake exploded: 


A robin redbreast in a cage 
Sets all heaven in a rage. 
It was not until 1790 that the first veterinary college was founded 
—in England. In 1801 Vidler, a Unitarian minister, published the 
first article attacking hunting. In 1802 Sir William Pulteney, sup- 
ported by Wilberforce and Sheridan, introduced a bill to prohibit 
bull- and bear-baiting. (William Windham said it was a conspiracy 
by Jacobins and Methodists to make people grave and serious. 
Canning argued that bull-baiting induced a ‘nobleness of sentiment 
and elevation of mind.’) In 1809 in Liverpool was started a society 
for preventing ‘wanton cruelty’ to animals (later it petered out). 
When Sydney Smith was asked to join in the cause for preventing 
cruelty to animals, he refused on the ground that it would be hypo- 
critical to oppose certain forms of cruelty when others enjoyed the 
support of convention. He instanced among the latter running an 
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iron hook into the intestines of an animal, presenting this first 
animal to another as its food, pulling this second animal up and 
suspending him by the barb in his stomach; riding a horse until he 
drops in order to see an innocent animal torn to pieces by dogs; 
keeping an animal upright for many weeks to produce hardness in 
its flesh (brawn); making deep incisions into the flesh of an animal 
while living, in order to make the muscles more firm (crimping cod); 
immersing an animal while alive in boiling water (lobsters).! 

In 1822 the Irishman, Richard Martin, succeeded in getting 
passed by the British Parliament the first statute ever to be enacted 
making cruelty to animals a crime, an Act to prevent ‘the cruel and 
improper treatment of cattle.’ A society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals was founded by an Anglican clergyman, Arthur Broome. 
Its first meeting was held in 1824. Its chairman was Fowell Buxton. 
One of those attending was Lewis Gompertz, an Anglo-Jewish 
pioneer in the protection of animals. Wilberforce was a member of 
the first committee and Shaftesbury was a supporter. The secretary 
was John Colam (he founded the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children). 

In 1835 a bill introduced by John Pease, a Quaker, extending 
protection to domestic animals in general, was passed. 

Emerson drew attention to the fact that we shut out of our minds 
the cruelties that precede our eating of meat (as we do those that 
precede animal performances in circus, cinema, television, and 
variety). 

In 1876, after great agitation led by Lord Carnarvon, was passed 
the Cruelty to Animals Act, which regulated experiments on 
animals and is still the Act governing this matter. Two of the 
strongest supporters were Queen Victoria and Charles Darwin. 

It was not until 1911 that there was passed the Act which is the 
legal sheet-anchor of the movement to prevent cruelty to animals— 
the Protection of Animals Act. Humane slaughter of large animals 
had to await the invention of the captive bolt pistol. After much 
agitation, in 1933 the Slaughter of Animals Act made it compulsory 
for cattle and in 1953 it was extended to pigs. 

In the meantime sympathy with animals had been extending, led 
by men of letters—Hardy, Shaw, Galsworthy. Hardy said: 


1 When the late Peter Freeman raised this last matter in the House of 
Commons a year or two ago, it was received with hilarious laughter. 
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Few people seem to perceive fully as yet that the most far-reaching 
consequence of the establishment of the common origin of all species 
is ethical: that it logically involves a readjustment of altruistic morals 
by enlarging the application of what has been called the Golden 
Rule from the area of mankind to the whole animal kingdom. 

Shaw in The Admirable Bashville had as its hero a professional 
boxer. When he is reproached about his calling, the latter retorts: 
This hand 
Hath slain no sentient creature for my sport. 
O your ladies! 

Seal-skinned and egret-feathered. Your gentlemen! of whom 

Flutter of wing and singing in the wood 

Make chicken-butchers. And your medicine men! 

Groping for cures in the tormented entrails 

Of friendly dogs. 

About the indiscriminate shooting of wild animals feeling began 
slowly to change in favour of photographing them, and performing 
animals to share sympathy with hunted ones and pit ponies: 

*Twould ring the bells of heaven 
The wildest peal for years 

If parson lost his senses 

And people came to theirs, 

And he and they together 

Knelt down with angry prayers 
For tamed and shabby tigers 
And dancing dogs and bears 
And wretched blind pit ponies 
And little hunted hares.! 

Later, Sir W. Beach Thomas wrote: ‘We cannot feel at home in 
the world till we discover a certain sympathy with companions of 
other species among whom we are thrown in the nature of things.’ 
This is the case for including sympathetic knowledge about animals 
in the curriculum of our schools. Friendships that have grown up 
between human beings and animals go far beyond the sympathy 
indicated by Sir W. Beach Thomas. Read Hardy’s poem on his cat. 


| T.H. White wrote to Sir Sydney Cockerell: 


I could not possibly come to France with you and for a peculiar 
reason which you will find contemptible. There is a quarantine 
about dogs and I have never parted from my bitch, except for an 
appendix operation, and I never intend to. There is nothing to be 
done about it. I am lost to all shame and reason in this respect: you 
must just accept it as an eccentricity, like being an albino. Nobody 


1 Ralph Hodgson. 
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regrets it more than I. It also costs me a great financial loss, as I 
cannot go to America, a country in which I am accorded little less 
than divine honours. 


In the last war an Englishwoman in France had the chance to 
escape before the entry of the Germans but felt that she could not 
part from her dog: she died of slow starvation. The fact that animals 
can win and hold such affection is important in the ethics of ex- 
ploiting animals. 

The late Professor Wood Jones was the first human being to land 
on a certain island in the Pacific. The birds had not the slightest 
fear of him and settled on his head and shoulders. He recorded that 
he blushed—physically—to realize that it was because they had not 
encountered human beings before. 

Dr Inge said that man is the cruellest and most destructive of all 
the animals. We recall, for example, that when the Americans went 
west, whole herds of bison were driven over cliffs and only their 
tongues eaten, and this sort of thing went on till there were only 
four head of bison left. Schopenhauer went further than Inge and 
said that this world is hell: men and women are the devils torturing 
the animals. This seems gross exaggeration only because we live in 
Britain. In the world at large the treatment of animals is unbeliev- 
ably barbaric. In the world every year 400 million sheep, 200 million 
cattle, and 200 million pigs are slaughtered: only about 5 per cent. 
are slaughtered according to accepted humane methods. In America 
every year 300 million animals are slaughtered in barbaric fashion. 
In the slaughterhouses of Chicago there are elevated circular chains 
constantly on the move. Negroes fasten the animals to the chain by 
a hind leg; others stand round and as an animal comes to each he 
sticks a knife into it. The screams of the animals furnish the sounds 
appropriate for Pandemonium. In America the alternative method 
is that the animal is struck with a hammer until unconscious. It is 
significant that in the Chicago slaughterhouses the whites employ 
negroes to do their dirty work—in spite of the talk of equality. The 
Boston Herald was justified in saying, ‘The toleration of the poll axe 
is evidence of a deeper social ill than mere inefficiency.’ Similar 
conditions occur in Australia and New Zealand. Not infrequently 
it happens that the animal is not dead when it passes to be cut up. 


But the greatest disgrace to the world is the method used in | 
whaling. So appalling is it that only the most degraded specimens | 
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of the human race (they belong, apart from the Japanese in the East, 
to one country) actually operate it, and they do it on alcohol. It 
ought to be remembered that the whale is a warm-blooded mammal. 
The harpoon is about five feet long and very heavy, with four 
hinged prongs which open like an umbrella and prevent withdrawal. 
The head is fitted with an explosive grenade and a time-fuse which 
detonates on entering the body. The damage caused by the shrapnel 
is very widespread. The whale suffers the greatest agony, yet the 
killing may last from twenty to forty minutes. 14,500 whales are 
killed thus in the Antarctic every year. To its great credit, one 
British whaling firm has spent hundreds of thousands of pounds in 
trying to perfect an electrically operated stunning harpoon. 

In our own country the treatment of animals is far from what it 
should be in many respects. During the war, slaughtering was con- 
trolled by the Ministry concerned, to the immense advantage of the 
animals. After the war, commercial interests brought about the 
return to private slaughterhouses. Of these there are 4,000 and they 
are practically uninspected. 

One of the abominations is the treatment of calves. As soon as a 
calf is born, it is taken from its mother. Shakespeare had something 
to say about this: 

And as the butcher takes away the calf 

And binds the wretch and beats it when it strays, 

Bearing it to the bloody slaughterhouse; 

And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 

Looking the way her harmless young one went 

And can do nought but wail her darling’s loss... 
We take the milk from the cow and then say that milk is too 
expensive to give to calves. Things are worst for the unwanted 
bobby calves. In some regions, notably Scotland, there is no good 
local market for veal. Here is an official announcement made when 
these matters were still controlled: 

Complaints have been made about the practice of presenting at a 
collecting centre calves only a few days old and sometimes only a 
few hours old. The Ministry of Food announces that in future they 
will not accept any calf whose navel is not dried off or which, by 
reason of its tender age or from any other cause, is in an exhausted 


or distressed condition or is not in a fit condition to stand a further 
journey. 


But this is all gone. Veal is saleable only in large urban centres, 
especially London. Large numbers of calves are sent long journeys, 
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some 200 to 300 miles, even from Scotland to London. It is said 
that they travel best on an empty stomach, so they are not fed. At 
the end of a road journey from Wales to London, a witness testified, 
‘The calves came all round me sucking ravenously at my clothing 
and it was impossible to keep them away.’ 

During the recent movement against the export of cattle to the 
Continent, the committee appointed by the Government to investi- 
gate had the painful duty to report that cattle travelling on British 
railways suffered more bruising than cattle travelling on the Con- 
tinent. This is because the personnel of our railways cannot be 
relied on to carry out the rules. 

Another abomination is the unnatural treatment of hens. In the 
‘battery’ system they are kept in the same position, unable to move 
freely, to have dust baths and so on. The legs of hens kept in un- 
natural confinement on this or any other method become brittle as 
match-stalks. Those who aim at avoiding cruelty in the provision 
of their food by eating eggs are now implicated in this cruelty. Then 
there is the feeding of ‘broilers,’ factory fashion. 

Experiments on animals, as we have seen, are of long standing. 
In this country things were at their optimum in this matter after the 
passing of the Cruelty to Animals Act in 1876. In Russia appeared 
Pavlov, who won the friendship of dogs and then cut holes in them 
in order to find out what was perfectly well known otherwise— 
namely, that if a habit is repeated often enough, the reaction be- 
comes automatic. This put the Russians on to ‘conditioning.’ In the 
training of biologists, ‘conditioning’ begins in our schools. Children 
are encouraged to dissect lower animals alive under the entirely 
unscientific belief that animals without a developed nervous system 
cannot feel. In current school textbooks vivisection laws are referred 
to as mere hindrances to science. A very large number of experi- 
ments are performed not to solve some specific problem for the 
alleviation of suffering but in the name of what is ironically called 
‘pure’ science, just to see what will happen. Very many experiments 
are carried out on the false premiss that the reactions of animals 
will be the same as those of human beings.! Abroad, such experi- 
ments go to diabolical lengths. 


1A few years ago a prominent scientist (a woman) announced that she 
had proved that oatmeal is not a good food by feeding puppies on it: they 
did not thrive. It was pointed out that if babies were fed on bone meal, they 
would not thrive. 
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Even in our own country, experiments have reached fantastic 
dimensions (2} million in 1956) and some go to quite diabolical 
lengths, while the control is still the arrangement of the Act of 1876, 
with its now absurd provisions, including only five inspectors for 
the whole country and interested parties the sole judges. 

It must be said that in all safeguards against cruelty to animals 
it does not do to rely solely on examination by veterinary surgeons, 
who, like the rest of mankind, vary greatly in humanity, and it is 
not cynicism to point out that the interests of the profession are 
clearly on the side of the owners of animals. 

Recently great public interest was aroused by the use of animals 
in connection with experiments in the use of atomic energy, including 
their use in rockets. This brought to a head the fact that the funda- 
mental issue is moral. All morality depends ultimately on the moral 
experience. Nothing, even in the sphere of practical results, matters 
as much as the undermining of moral integrity: once fiddle with this 
and the ultimate result will be the collapse of civilized life. Bernard 
Shaw, in his vivid, humorous way, put the issue in a nutshell: “You 
may convince me that most valuable knowledge could be obtained 
by putting my grandmother on the fire, but I couldn’t put my grand- 
mother on the fire.’ Is it sound morals to take advantage of the 
helplessness of an animal? There are some things a gentleman will 
not do. But even if it be admitted that to save babies from torture, 
experiments on animals are justified, this does not justify the use 
of animals in rockets. What is not seen is that by these practices 
civilized man is rendered insensitive. Every time a person hardens 
his heart (even in the pursuit of desirable knowledge) he damages 
himself. The importance of this in education is obvious. As an 
educationalist said the other day, what the world needs is not more 
clever devils for a brave new world as depicted by Mr Aldous 
Huxley, but human beings actuated by love. Faust sold his soul to 
the Devil in order to get knowledge. What shall it profit a man if 


| he gain the whole world and lose his soul? 


R. F. RATTRAY 








MACABRE 


UNDER a glass case in the Museum of Antiquities in Istanbul, not 
far from the marble sarcophagus of Alexander the Great, lie the 
mortal remnants of King Tobit of Sidon. He was quite a small man, 
slimly built. Some membranes and flanges of withered flesh and 
strings of wiry sinew still adhere to him. Half of the shining skull 
is covered by a pelt of dark, copper-coloured hair. It has survived 
in such a manner that it lies at a rakish angle, like a skull-cap set 
awry, tilted forward slightly. Beneath, the sockets stare, as they 
have stared for four-and-a-half thousand years; and beneath them, 
the lipless teeth are exposed in a boisterous laugh. Tobit’s appear- 
ance is without doubt humorous. Perhaps, if the hair did not look 
like a skull-cap at an incongruous and tipsy angle, he would look 
less so. As it is, supine, dead, and jocular, he looks perpetually 
macabre. 

Death, as Sidney Smith pointed out, must be distinguished from 
dying, with which it is very often confused, and death, unlike, as a 
rule, dying, often lends itself to the generation of humour. It is 
axiomatic that people tend to joke about things which they fear, 
and this is a way of keeping an equilibrium, a method of keeping 
both their fear and what they fear at bay. Laughter, like tears, 
operates a safety valve. Both appease the nerves and both are 
closely allied. Both can merge and each may be born of the other. 

As for what is macabre, like Tobit’s skeleton, it seems that the 
very conjunction of that which is essentially sad, that which is a 
memento mori, and that which, externally at any rate, suggests and 
implies happiness, helps us to understand why death—in all its 


liveries, with all its misery, ritual, and solemnity, all its atmosphere | 
and traditions, is so often a source of an impression or feeling © 


frequently given the name macabre. 


‘Macabre’ is an exceptionally useful word which exists in its | 
approximate present meaning mostly as a result of accidents.! Its 


1 The etymology of the word is obscure. So far as its form is concerned it 
might be a popular corruption of OF. Macabre—Maccabeus. An example 
of ‘Judas Macabre’ has been found and in the fifteenth century the Dance 
of Death was called ‘Chorea Machabzorum’ in Latin and ‘Makkabeusdans’ 
in Dutch. See J. M. Clark: The Dance of Death in the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance. 
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first use dates to 1376, when it appeared in a poem written by Jehan 
Le Févre called Respit de la Mort: 
Je fis de macabre la dance. 

Le Févre used it as a noun and after his time it was limited as an 

adjective in the phrase ‘dance macabré.’ But since the period of 

Romanticism it has been freely used to designate ‘une impression 

ot se mélangent le funébre et le grotesque,’ and an ‘amalgame 

singulier de burlesque et de tragique.’ The present use of the adjec- 

tive only exists because of a poor interpretation of ‘dance macabré.’ 

The word can include specific representations of death—usually 

personified as a skeleton or an emaciated figure often armed with a 
scythe or dart or some other weapon of despatch, as for instance in 
Holbein’s illustrations to the Dance of Death, the illustrations to 
the Ars Moriendi, Diirer’s drawings and engravings, and Breughel’s 
paintings. Similarly it may apply to a written account of death, as 
in the morgues of Thérése Raquin, Poe’s story of the Masque of the 
Red Death, or in the magnificent poem of Espronceda, the Spanish 
Byronic poet, El Estudiante de Salamanca, the hero of which, a 
modern Don Juan, dances with a corpse. Or again it may merely 
include a situation or an atmosphere, as in the Pardoner’s Tale, 
Hogarth’s satires, Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night, some of the 
plays of Strindberg. Ibsen, and Patrick Hamilton, and in the works 
of poets and novelists like Baudelaire, Stevenson, Wilde, James, 
Graham Greene, Aldous Huxley, and Angus Wilson. In music it 
can be applied to the dances of Saint Saens and Liszt. Further, 
architecturally, it includes the famous wall paintings of the Dance 
Macabre at Basel, the stone screen in the parish church of Newark- 
on-Trent, and the remarkable Capuchin funeral chapel in Rome, 
where the complete ornamentation, a kind of eccentric roccoco, is 
achieved with bones and skulls. Hundreds of skeletons have gone 
into the creation. The ceiling is adorned with beautiful patterns 
composed of pieces of vertebre, metatarsals and metacarpals; the 
walls are banked with sheafs of tibia and fibia, radials and ribs; the 
very altar is soundly composed of pelvic girdles and collar bones. 
The approaches are flanked by skeletons clad in monk’s habits, the 
fleshless visages peering mockingly from beneath upturned hoods. 
Everywhere the skulls are stacked like the collected works of some 
fixated and repetitive sculptor. This lavish decoration is so in- 
genious that it is some seconds before you realize its true nature. 
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More loosely still, of course, and this will help us to understand 
why people are interested in and respond to the macabre, the word 
can describe a manifestation of death outside any form of art. A 
skeleton in almost any surroundings is a suitable candidate: the 
blueprint, as it were, or master copy—death’s leading actor. This 
may even apply to a skeleton in an anatomy laboratory or in its 
most natural and relevant environment—a crypt, a cemetery, or an 
ossuary. Again death can seem macabre at any unexpected time or 
likely place. A corpse in its bed or a coffin is a perfectly normal 
thing, but a corpse in bed with a party going on next door is 
different; so is a dead man at the wheel of a motor car with the 
wireless playing “Top Twenty’; so is a smiling corpse in the stalls 
in the middle of a comedy. This brings us to and evokes the ideas 
of imitation and contrast, already hinted at. Generally, outside cer- 
tain professions, the sight of death is not a frequent and regular 
part of the existence of most of us. Therefore, when we see death— 
either the immediate results of its activity or the pomp and circum- 
stance which surrounds the disposal of these results—the contrast 
with life is sharply defined and, it may be, abrupt. So we come to 
the juxtaposition of the frightening, the solemn, the impressive— 


death usually manages to be these things and others—with the | 
cheerful, the reassuring, and the commonplace. A requiem mass or | 


a funeral service is a grave and dignified occasion, but their gravity 
and dignity can be disrupted and usurped in seconds if a dog runs 
into the church, if a child contracts a bout of giggling, or if the 
bearers drop the coffin. Such incidents could be construed as 
macbare. The point is, I think, that those who are not closely con- 
cerned with and affected by the occasion are almost predisposed to 
be distracted, amused, and perhaps comforted by an incongruity 
rather than be involved with something which is, essentially, 
frightening and inexplicable. 

Crematoria particularly lend themselves to the description. 
Golders Green, Charing, Brighton, Southampton—wherever you 
may happen to go and always provided that you are not closely 
concerned—you receive similar impressions. The services at a 
crematorium are conducted on business-like lines, a succe:. on of 
operations which require careful timing and planning. Comedy, of 
a very laconic kind, hovers at the perimeter of the ritual. The 
‘sitting-room’ where the ‘Waiting Ones’ assemble; the apparatus of 
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canned, synthetic music; the artificial breezes which waft purple 
curtains; the mechanical removal of the coffin either through a hole 
in the floor or on rails beyond the altar; the ready-made speeches 
of the presiding clergy—all help to make the final exit a faintly 
ludicrous affair. And beyond the chapel are the ovens. There are 
the attendants—surely in their shirt-sleeves because of the heat? 
You get the feeling, no doubt quite wrongly, that crematoria are 
run by a syndicate or a limited company with shareholders. Even 
as one party of mourners departs another convoy of hearse, sleek 
limousines, and grievers arrives. The whole business is too prac- 
tical, too unsentimental, too reminiscent of a co-operative society 
for it to pass completely unattended by some humour, albeit terse 
and rueful. The funeral pyre, by contrast, with the waiting multi- 
tude of wailing bereaved, is a poignant and awe-inspiring sight. 

Contrasts, when strange—and death is often bizarre, laconic, 
surprising, and unpredictable—often involve the factor of grotesque. 
A contemporary illustration will serve to point and help us to 
understand what is usually true of the macabre in literature and 
art. The embalmed bodies of Lenin—now deteriorating—and Stalin 
seem no less absurd in a slightly different way than those in Evelyn 
Waugh’s Loved One. That of Georgi Dimitrov—he lies in a fine 
mausoleum in the Square of September the Ninth in Sophia—is 
even more so. In his case the morticians, like Mr Joyboy and Miss 
Thanatogenos, have been careful to flatter him even in demise. His 
noble and, thanks to skilful amber lighting, well-tanned features are 
illuminated by the ghost of a benevolent smile. His distinguished 
hair, well-permed, his smoothly shaven face, the perfectly mani- 
cured hands—all compose a mask which, in its astonishing 
naturalism, makes grotesque the illusion of life. His medal ribbons 
adorn his breast. 

In other and different ways people respond to the grotesque, as 
they have in the past. Yearly, thousands are spent in order to look 
at the wax effigies of famous criminals and murderers and at 
malevolent instruments of torture. People are drawn to what shocks 
and repels them. Yearly, thousands are spent on nightmare trains in 
fair-grounds, and people shudder and laugh with horrified pleasure 
as, grinding through mysterious tunnels, green and luminiscent 
skeletons clash their spindly limbs together, coloured lights flash in 


eye-sockets, chains clank, monsters spring up enveloped by garish 
T 
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aureoles, artificial groans ululate weirdly, and articulated bones 
kick, jig, and rattle in imitation of sepulchral charades. Fifteenth- 
century customers would have been delighted by such diversions 
and people are not so very different now. 

In a more sinister fashion, whenever a man is hanged, a large 
crowd will always assemble outside the prison gates in order to 
participate at the event, however vicariously, and to see the notice 
which proclaims that execution has been done. Here again we touch 
upon the macabre element which in varying degrees stimulates most 
people. As I say, people are often attracted by what repels and 
disgusts them. It would be difficult otherwise to account for the 
immense popularity of what in literature and art as well as in some 
aspects of everyday life is commonly called the macabre. 

In this preamble I have tried to suggest some of its elements and 
the principal ones seem to be startling contrast, surprise, perverse 
humour, and a certain quality of the grotesque. All of them are 
necessarily somewhat vague. 

Nowadays the macabre in its various forms is not so common as 
it has been. As it happens, classical literature and art is relatively 
free of it, though a certain grim humour appears in Lucian’s 
Dialogues—the Dialogue of the Dead being a satire on the frailty 
of human life and society. For centuries in medieval literature— 
and much later—the frailty of worldly glory was sung to various 
melodies in which, as Huizinga has pointed out, three main motifs 
may be discerned. Firstly—where are the great ones of the past? 
Secondly, the dreadful spectacle of human beauty in decay. Thirdly, 
the dance of death dragging off men and women of all kinds and 
ages. The first was purely elegiac, a motif used in Greek poetry, 
adopted by the Church Fathers and subsequently pervading the 
literature of Christianity and Islam. Much later than Lucian, in the 
De Contemptu Mundi, attributed to St Bernard, the transitory 
nature of life, the vanity of man, and the inevitably of death and a 
return to dust are again emphasized: 

Homo miser, cogita: mors omnes compescit. 

Quis est ab initio, qui morti non cessit? 

Quando moriturus est, omnis homo nescit, 

Hic qui vivit hodie, cras forte putrescit. 
Then are assembled death’s procession from the past, with many 
celebrities prominent: 
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Dic, ubi Salomon, olim tam nobilis? 
Vel ubi Samson est, dux invisibilis? 
Vel pulcher Absolon, vultu mirabilis? 
Vel dulcis Jonathas, multam amabilis? 


and so on. 

Gerson made much of the same matter in a sermon; Denis the 
Carthusian wrote a treatise on the Four Last Things of Man; 
Chastellain wrote a long poem called Le Pas de la Mort; and 
Olivier de la Marche wrote a lament about all the princesses who 
had died in his lifetime. Later Deschamps wrote at least four ballads 
on the same theme; and Villon, in his Ballade des Dames du 
Temps Jadis and the Ballad of the Lords, expressed it most finely 
of all. The equality of everyone before death was repeated again 
and again. Centuries earlier Horace had stressed the matter in one 
of his odes in a now famous passage: 

Pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 

Regumque turres. 
And in the seventeenth century it was still a favourite text for 
preachers like Jeremy Taylor and John Donne, as well as many 
others. But elegies, catalogues, and dirges of ubi sunt? were not 
enough. There was an increasing interest in and desire for the con- 
crete: for worms, putrefaction, and horrors. Towards the end of the 
fourteenth century the conception of death in art and literature 
acquired new shapes—spectral and fantastic; and interest in it 
achieved its most remarkable expression in the Dance of Death— 
the central motif of the macabre: the philosophical base and ideas 
of which had been long prepared. 

There is an early suggestion of the Dance Macabre in an out- 
standing poem of the twelfth century, Les Vers de la Mort, written 
by Hélinant, a monk of Fiordmont, in which death is encouraged 
to travel about visiting different places and people in order to warn 
them that they must die. But the more immediate predecessors of 
the Dance of Death were the Vado Mori poems, the Dit des Trois 
Mors et des Trois Vifs and other controversial poems about the 
undiscovered country—for instance, the Débat de I'Ame et du 
Corps. The priority belongs to the tale of the three repulsive dead 
men who meet the three noble living men and tell them of the 
previous glory and future decay. This idea was firmly grasped by 
writers and artists and some indication of people’s obsession with 
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death at this time is given when we consider the thirteenth-century 
religious order of St Paul called ‘Les Fréres de la Mort’ because 
they had a death’s head embroidered on their scapulars. When they 
met one another they said: ‘Pensez 4 la mort, mon trés cher frére.’ 
In the refectory they enlivened their meals by reminding one 
another thus: ‘Souvenez vous de votre derniére fin, et vous ne 
pécherez point.’ Before sitting down they kissed in turn a death’s 
head that stood at the base of a crucifix. Several monks had death’s 
heads in front of them while they were eating and they were all 
supposed to have them in their rooms. Such bizarre prudence re- 
minds one of St Francoise Romaine, who made a drinking vessel 
for herself out of a human skull in order to have before her con- 
stantly a reminder of her future state. 

Whereas before the fifteenth century the skeleton was not the 
symbol of death and in classical times might seem to have been a 
comic figure, now, as one writer has put it, people came to regard 
skeletons ‘as an integral part of the landscape.’ 

From the literature artists took their cue. No doubt they were 
additionally stimulated by the terrible plagues of the fourteenth 
century and by the tradition of the ‘sabat’ at which the famous 
dance or ‘ronde’ always followed the banquet and led to unimagin- 
able scenes of debauchery and corruption. If ‘death’ of the body was 
confined to the sidelines at such spectacles, ‘death’ of the soul must 
have been bloated to satiety. 

The Dance of Death was a literary or artistic depiction of a pro- 
cession or dance in which both dead and living took part, and 
usually it contained some moral, satirical, or allegorical idea. The 
dead might be represented by a number of figures or a single per- 
sonification of death. The living were usually arranged in some kind 
of gradation—Pope, cardinal, archbishop, emperor, king, duke, etc. 
—almost, in Johnson’s fine phrase, in the ‘cold gradations of decay.’ 
Many different media were employed: poetry, prose, manuscript 
illustrations, printed books, paintings on canvas, wood, and stone, 
engravings on stone and metal, woodcuts, sculpturing, tapestry, 
embroidery, stained-glass windows, and so on. Its many and various 
versions were also widely spread geographically—chiefly in France, 
Spain, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Britain, and were shaped 
and altered by numerous classes of people in a miscellany of social 
milieux: by printers, publishers, artists, merchants, friars, scribes, 
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lay and church men. In fact, it was a subject encouraged by the 
Church for its moral effects and the Dominican and Franciscan 
orders were particularly zealous sponsors. For the memento mori 
was no longer an incentive to hasten pleasure, but a deterent and 
an appeal for repentance. 

The two great works were Holbein’s engravings and the pictures 
and verses in the cloisters of the church of the Holy Innocents in 
Paris. Death, as interpreted from the woodcuts of Holbein, is an 
individual who travels about in the houses and lives of men, 
mingling with them like another human being. His clothing is varied 
to meet the occasion and the circumstances and he has a different 
treatment for each case. He is ubiquitous and inexorable. You see 
him strolling with a band of musicians, leering over the table of a 
monarch, running beside a ploughshare, spearing a knight, and 
cackling over a miser. No one escapes him and Holbein probably 
did more than any other one person to popularize this dance. 

The churchyard of the Innocents was a remarkable place where 
people could take their fill of the macabre. Skulls and bones were 
heaped up in the charnel houses along the cloisters and lay there 
‘preaching the lesson of equality.’ Beneath the cloisters the paint- 
ings showed the simian figure of death smiling sardonically as it 
dragged off its victims. The Innocents was a popular place and 
amidst the constant burials and exhumations prostitutes plied their 
trade, people shopped, friars preached, and feasts were celebrated. 
Thus all lived on intimate terms with the horrible; and from these 
paintings there were countless imitations and adaptations. In 
Britain two examples survive: one at Hexham Priory; and the 
other, already mentioned, at Newark-on-Trent. On the Continent 
the best known are at Lubeck, Basel, La Chaise Dieu, and Kemaria. 
There is a curious absence of pictures in Spain; but a multitude in 
Italy. France seems to have been the birthplace of the idea, and 
specifically the cloisters of the Holy Innocents. But even though 
versions of the original dance may not be so numerous, many 
painters were greatly affected by it. Hieronymus Bosch, for instance, 
Breughel the elder, Albert Diirer, and Goya in his Disasters of War, 
in which series there is a savage macabery: naked victims flung over 
a precipice, bodies being flagellated, piles of decaying corpses, 
truncated and mutilated cadavers lashed to trees, and so on. Not the 
least effective features are the laconic captions below. In the work 
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of all these men there is grotesque and a mocking and sardonic 
humour. There were repercussions of the tradition in the nineteenth 
century and the tendency to caricature, once so popular, was con- 
tinued by people like Woodward, Rowlandson, Dagley, Hull, and 
Grandville. Hogarth, of course, is another to whom the term can 
be applied; and nearer our own time some of the work of Rurem- 
burg, Ernst, Picasso, and Dali all contain macabre elements. 

As in art the literary repercussions of the Dance were con- 
siderable, especially during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries and then later in the nineteenth. In France, of course, there 
were the lugubrious laments of poets already mentioned and many 
more from their successors—for example La Fontaine’s La Mort et 
le Mourant; in Holland, Brant’s Das Narrenschiff; in Scotland, 
where the legend of the three dead and the three living was known, 
there are reminiscences in Henryson’s poem The Thre Deid Pollis 
and in Dunbar’s famous Lament for the Makaris. In England the 
Dance of Death came via translations of the Dance Macabre in 
Paris and as many as twelve English versions of the MS. survive. 
An early copy of the English dance appeared in Lydgate’s The 
Falles of Princes and it is Lydgate who, with characteristic British 
understatement, sums it up: 

The daunce of Machabree wherin is lively expressed and shewed 
the state of manne, and howe he is called at uncertayne tymes by 
death, and when he thinketh least theron. 

Thus Lydgate tersely at a time when many men were consumed 
with an almost psychopathic morbidity, when maggots, putrescence, 
and charnel-houses held sway, when death seemed to be marauding 
without impediment, scything down acres of victims until even he 
must have been nauseated with such a ‘sad satiety,’ while folly and 
mirth, the former sharing the age with death, echoed with hollow 
irony as once again the end of the world was forecast by St Vincent 
de Ferrer. 

In Spain also the influences were strongly felt and there are a 
number of survivals of the dance: the Danza de la Muerte of the 
late fifteenth century; a later continuation in the Catalan Dance of 
Death translated from the French; and yet another published in 
1557. 

The theatre is another place where the macabre has flourished 
greatly. At the end of the fourteenth century the dance was per- 
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formed in church—as well as in private establishments—and this 
happened quite often during the fifteenth. Some of the mystery 
plays in England and on the Continent contain pronounced macabre 
elements; and in Spain, France, Italy, and Germany death has been 
personified dramatically quite often. 

One of the best illustrations of dramatic macabre and one which 
demonstrates precisely the element of incongruity is the grave- 
diggers’ scene in Hamlet. The sexton’s ribald remarks, the puns and 
jokes, the celebrated discovery of Yorick’s skull, and Hamlet’s 
monologue form a perfect mixture. It is especially relevant that the 
skull should belong to a jester: ‘Where be your gibes now? your 
gambols? your songs? your flashes of merriment, that were wont 
to set the table on a roar? Not one now, to mock your own grin- 
ning?’ In a more subtle and much more sinister way the porter’s 
scene in Macbeth is equally apposite. The Elizabethans made full 
use of the traditions. Violence, destruction, and savage humour are 
frequently coincident and as macabre characters it would be difficult 
to improve upon Aaron, The Jew of Malta, Richard III, Iago, and 
the extraordinary Vendici in Tourneur’s Revenger’s Tragedy, full 
of quaint malice, who murders the duke by luring him to kiss a 
skull, disguised as a woman, the lips of which are poisoned. People 
like Kyd, Marlowe, Shakespeare occasionally, Chapman, Webster, 
and Tourneur were experienced professors of the macabre. The 
interests of their villains consist in nothing but the evolution of new 
and ever more bizarre methods of destroying people. They became 
particularly absorbed in the quirks of fate and providence which 
send men to their end, and the more rare and cunning the device 
the greater the applause. Death was the only subject on their 
syllabus, and murder their hobby. De Quincey would have found 
them excellent companions; Crippen, Haigh, and Christie could 
have taught them little. The ‘darkness visible,’ the refined savagery, 
the terrible fulminations of despair, the sardonic and satanic 
humour—all these elements which surround the Elizabethan vil- 
lains and the sombre tragedies of the Jacobeans make them some 
of the best sources and examples of the macabre. 

It was at the end of the eighteenth century and during the nine- 
teenth that a great recrudescence of the macabre occurred and to 
an extent it has continued in this century. That stimulus of death’s 
omnipresence which had affected variously, and long before, Villon, 
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Ronsard, and Chénier, reappeared with redoubled vigour in de 
Vigny, who was obsessed with the idea. Baudelaire’s poetry reeks 
with death: it hangs about the pages—abstract but feetid, predatory, 
and jeering. Victor Hugo wrote verses to Sarah Bernhardt on the 
top of a human skull, and it was the habit of Sarah Bernhardt her- 
self to recline in a coffin in her room when learning her parts. 
Gautier, Lacroix, Anatole France, Fagus, Dulac, Vaillart, Bille, 
and Hoyau were all strongly influenced. 

No essay on this subject would be complete without mention of 
Poe’s stories. He was at his best when dealing with the morbid, the 
savage, and the macabre. In fact there are few of his works from 
which the macabre is distant. As with Baudelaire, death loiters 
about the pages, sometimes a spectator, sometimes a participant. 
Few writers beside Poe, except perhaps Sheridan Le Fanu, have 
managed to evoke and render the horrific and crepuscular with such 
skill. The Cask of Amontillado is a good example, The Cat as well, 
and The Shadow, in which seven men meet during the period 
of a plague in order to pass their final moments in debauchery. 
Amidst their celebrations one of their number already lies dead. 
In King Pest two sailors attend an undertaker’s party where 
they drink, like St Francoise Romaine, out of skulls, while 
above them, affixed to the ceiling, a skeleton rattles in the breeze. 
In the theatre, as already suggested, Ibsen and Strindberg have 
used the macabre to great effect: the end of Hedda Gabler, for 
example, and Strindberg’s version of the dance itself. Aldous 
Huxley is attracted by its more repulsive possibilities. The late 
Lord Dunsany also showed a distinct proclivity in his plays. Lastly 
we come to what must be one of the best examples of macabre 
literature, one that would have delighted Lucian, Villon, Holbein, 
Webster, Hogarth, and almost anyone from 1350 onwards—namely 
Evelyn Waugh’s Loved One. In this we have all the elements which 
made for good macabre in the past and as specifically satirical 
macabre it gains greatly by the distressing recollection that the 
things and events it describes in fact happen. “Whispering Glades’ 
and ‘Happier Hunting Grounds’ are two domains where death 
wears his most triumphant and cynical leer. 

In other and more unlikely forms the traditions have persisted. 
The Dance of Death has even found its way into almanacs and 
calendars. It has been used for decorations in prayer books, on 
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playing cards and fans. The Italian ‘tarot’ still carries on its trump 
card the figures of death and judgment together with emperor, Pope, 
and all social ranks joined together. That it should survive on a 
playing card—the use of which has sent so many men to their ruin 
—seems an eminently appropriate irony. 

Undoubtedly the macabre enjoyed its greatest popularity during 
the fifteenth century. Then, in many ways, it existed in crude and 
simple forms. Thereafter treatments of it became more subtle and 
more cunning and the term has come to cover creations where death 
is purely an abstract onlooker where all depends upon situation and 
atmosphere. But the same factors are involved—surprise, laconic 
humour, contrast, grotesque, and so on. Seldom now are its mani- 
festations so horrible or overtly popular, but, as in the fifteenth 
century, when Death and Folly shared the scene, it is still prin- 
cipally death in conjunction with humour which is most readily 
described as macabre. Death in the dances has been variously styled 
as ‘La Railleuse par excellence, ‘variée 4 l’infini, mais toujours 
boufonne,’ and as exhibiting a ‘cynisme railleur.’ The picture is 
summed up for us again and again at various points in history: by 
a very early jocularity in a poem attributed to Virgil, a splendid 
poem about a dancing girl of Syria which concludes thus: 

Pone merum et talos. pereat qui crastina curat. 

Mors aurem vellens, ‘vivite,’ ait, ‘venio.’ 
(‘Throw down the wine and the dice. Perish who thinks of to- 
morrow. Death is twitching my ears. “Wait,” he says, “I’m 
coming.” ’) Again by the story of Maupertius, a philosopher, who 
was visiting the ossuary of the Cordeliers of Toulouse, where he 
was asked why the skeletons laugh. ‘They are apparently laughing 
at us, the living,’ he replied. It is summed up by Richard II in one 


_ of his soliloquies: 


——— 





... for within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antick sits, 
Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp. 
By Valéry in Le Cimitiére Marin: 
ce crane vide et ce rire éternel. 
By T. S. Eliot: 


I have seen the eternal Footman hold my coat and snicker. 
Thus death titilates the risible chords and the examples could be 
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multiplied indefinitely. The macabre nearly always tends to do the 
same thing: the association of humour with what is essentially sad 
and undesired, an alliance which provokes a mild horrific pleasure. 
And if it is not so popular now, or seems not to be, it is more likely 
to be because death is such a hygienic and secret business these 
days—skeletons are no longer ‘an integral part of the landscape’— 
than because there is any pronounced diminution of the necrophilic 
tendency which exists in most people. If a public execution at the 
White City were announced to-morrow and the stadium were booked 
for a month hence I think it would be extremely difficult, always 
supposing it were an official event, to get a ticket later than a week 
before it took place. 
J. A. CUDDON 
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PRAYER BOOK REVISION IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


ONE of the subjects to be discussed at this year’s Lambeth Con- 
ference is “The Principles of Prayer Book Revision.’ Since of course 
it concerns the whole Anglican Communion the approach to it can- 
not be made in terms appropriate only to the conditions within any 
single constituent church or province of that Communion; and the 
Church of England is now but a part of the whole. Prayer Book 
revision, therefore, as the Lambeth bishops will see it, comprises 
much more than the particular issues which the phrase, as used in 
England, recalls to mind. This in itself is of prime importance for 
the question of liturgical reform here at home. It is realized 
to-day that the atmosphere of the debates and controversies of the 
twenties was far too parochial. Moreover the Anglican Com- 
munion’s world-wide membership affords proof of a vitality, and a 
variety of need and aim, for which our own historic formularies are 
no longer an adequate vehicle; and in fact, during the last thirty 
| years or so, revisions of those formularies, adapted to local require- 
| ments, have been carried out in the Church of Ireland (1926), the 
| Scottish Episcopal Church (1929), the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the U.S.A. (1929), and the Province of South Africa (1954), 
whilst draft revisions for the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
| Ceylon (1951-5) and the Church of England in Canada (1955, em- 
| bodying the revision of 1922) await official authorization. It is 
against this background of practical experience as well as of theo- 
logical and liturgical thought and research that the purposes of 
. Prayer Book revision in this country must certainly be viewed, and 
none can doubt, who remembers the events of 1927-8, that this 
broadened perspective will prove an unqualified good. 

My concern however in this article is with the liturgical worship 
of the Church of England, and not with revisions, undertaken or 
proposed, elsewhere, and no proposal for authorized changes in the 
book of 1662, which alone is legal,! can be contemplated without 


1 Strictly speaking, the only lawful deviations from 1662 are those allowed 

by the Act of Uniformity Amendment Act, 1872, under which provision is 
made for abbreviating Mattins and Evensong and also for the holding of 
special services ‘approved by the Ordinary.’ 
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some reference at least to the fortunes of the revisionist movement 
over the last half-century. The 1928 book, or parts of it, for all its 
dubious status, is widely used, and that it offers certain ‘approved’ 
alternative forms means that the 1662 book is not the only datum to even: 
be considered by any authoritative revising body. The liturgical _regul 
situation in the Church of England is one of confusion: two prayer _ subs 
books are more or less familiar to the laity, and of unofficial varia- of a: 
tions, ranging from the ‘English Missal’ down to a confection of reco 
‘occasional prayers’ derived from almost any imaginable source, for S 
the name is legion. How, then, out of this confusion, can ‘decent _edify 
order’ be secured? be r 

A step in the right direction was taken when, in 1954, the Arch- _ more 
bishops of Canterbury and York, at the request of Convocation, set wher 
up a Liturgical Commission for the Church of England, the function in sa 
of which would be ‘to consider all matters of liturgical concern book 
referred to it by the Archbishops and to report upon them’ to their _mear 
Graces. The first fruits of its labours, under the chairmanship of the _depa: 
Dean of Lincoln, has lately made its appearance in the form ofa _ evita 
memorandum which clearly shows the new light in which present- Bu 






day revisers will view their task.! ‘Why,’ its authors ask, ‘is it | of u: 
thought that the Prayer Book is in need of revision? Is it simply | striki 
that its language and provisions need adapting more closely to the | than 


circumstances of the twentieth century? Is it because it is no longer | moni 
generally agreed that the Prayer Book in fact succeeds in carrying | that ; 
out the ideals expressed in its Prefaces? Or is it, perhaps, because | of ac 
these ideals are now seen to be in need of modification?’ small 

That the Book of Common Prayer is in need of revision has long | Matt 
been felt. The mere lapse of time has rendered its language archaic _ their 
and not a few of its provisions obsolete. One of the principal aims _ laity 
of the Reformers was to produce a service-book in the ‘vulgar then 
tongue’—in a speech, that is, readily understood by the lay wor- | ing, x 
shippers. That the vocabulary and idiom of the Prayer Book have | them 
long ceased to be those even of educated persons is so obvious as | the a 
to be hardly worth saying. It is little exaggeration to state that the | can | 
uneducated person who now avails himself of the Church’s minis- | resen 
trations—the christening of his child, for example—finds the Prayer | ‘Rom 
Book English almost as inaccessible as did his rude medieval fore- | amou 
father the Latin recited by the priest. The Reformers’ further aim | gener 


1 Published by S.P.C.K., price 4s. 6d. for ge 
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of uninterrupted reading of the Bible and psalter in course at the 
Divine Office assumed—with what justification even then may be 
disputed—the willingness of the laity to attend both morning and 
evening prayer on weekdays as well as Sundays and holy days. Such 
regularity of habit certainly has never since been attained, and 
subsequent revisions of the lectionary, along with the 1928 provision 
of a proper psalm for Sundays and holy days, have had to make full 
recognition of the fact. Thus the lectionary now authorized provides 
for Sunday lessons which, so far as possible, will be intelligible and 
edifying in themselves, without necessary reference to what is to 
be read at other times. This attempt to give greater variety and 
more evident relevance to forms of worship to be used on occasions 
when a more numerous congregation is to be expected has resulted 
in some modification of the original intention to secure a service- 
book both simple and unvarying. But the simplicity in fact has 
meant barrenness and the lack of variation monotony, and the 
departures now so frequent from the prescribed forms are an in- 
evitable protest against both. 

But this also has meant that the Reformers’ ideal of uniformity 
| of use has in practice been discarded. Nothing indeed is more 
striking, not to say disconcerting, about the Church’s worship to-day 
| than its diversity. Quite apart from startling variations in cere- 
| monial, the actual forms of words used differ sometimes so much 

that in no two parish churches is the service—leaving hymnody out 
of account—likely to be identical. The differences may often be 
small and confined mainly to the choice of occasional prayers at 
Mattins and Evensong, but so thoroughly established are they that 
their eradication might be well-nigh impossible even if desirable. The 
laity have on the whole come to acquiesce in this state of affairs, 
the now greatly diminished numbers of regular churchgoers choos- 
ing, where alternatives are available, the type of service which they 
themselves prefer, or else accepting what the clergy offer them on 
the assumption that these are matters about which, as laymen, they 
can have little effective say. But fifty or sixty years ago public 
resentment was intense. Grievances, directed pointedly against the 
| ‘Romanizing’ wing of the Anglo-Catholic party but frequently 
amounting to a protest against all ‘High Church’ practices in 
general, were freely aired in Parliament and a campaign was started 
| for government action to restore order within the national Church. 
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The proposal of a Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
rejected, but a Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline was 
set up, out of whose deliberations the Prayer Book revision move- 
ment was born. The Commission’s terms of reference were: ‘To 
inquire into the alleged prevalence of breaches or neglect of the 
Law relating to the conduct of Divine Service in the Church of 
England and to the ornaments and fittings of the Churches; and to 
consider the existing powers and procedure applicable to such 
irregularities and to make such recommendations as may be deemed 
requisite for dealing with the aforesaid matters.’ One result was 
recognition of the fact that uniformity was impossible, even were 
it demanded. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Randall Davidson, a 
man of highly cautious and conservative instincts, stated his opinion 
‘that there has never been any period in the Church of England 
when what is called uniformity had not been interpreted by a very 
wide elasticity’!; and indeed acknowledgement that the Reforma- 
tion ideal was no longer tenable had been made to all intents in the 
alteration, in 1865, of Canon XXXVI to allow variations ‘so far as 
shall be ordered by lawful authority,’ whatever the term ‘lawful 
authority’ might be taken to mean. 

The Commission’s principal conclusions were, first: that the law 
of public worship was ‘too narrow for the religious life of the 
present generation,’ needlessly condemning much which many de- 
voted churchpeople valued. ‘Modern thought and feeling,’ it justly 
pointed out, ‘are characterized by a care for ceremonial, a sense of 
dignity in worship, and an appreciation of the continuity of the 
Church, which were not similarly felt at the time when the law took 
its shape.’ Secondly, it was manifest that the machinery for disci- 
pline had broken down. It was imperative therefore ‘that the law 
should be reformed, that it should admit of reasonable elasticity, 
and that the means of enforcing it should be improved.’ Above all, 
the Commission added, ‘it is necessary that it should be obeyed.” 
The attempt to secure these ends was protracted over many years, 
and much learning and patience were devoted to the task. The 
original plan for a relatively few and modest changes was gradually 
discarded in favour of an overall revision resulting in a new Book, 


1G. K. A. Bell, Randall Davidson, p. 463. 
2 Bell, op. cit., pp. 471-2. 
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to be given the force of law, however, only as an alternative to the 
old. The history of this ill-fated scheme is unhappily one of bitter 
controversy, at least in its later stages. The various ecclesiastical 


_ parties and factions were each determined that, if change there was 
‘ to be, it should lie in a direction consistent exclusively with their 


own conception of what the Church of England essentially is. When 
the work was at last accomplished the Deposited Book, as it was 
now called, was approved by substantial and even overwhelming 
majorities in both Convocation and the Church Assembly. When 
the Measure was brought before Parliament the Lords passed it, by 
241 votes to 88. Yet it was rejected by the Commons on the follow- 
ing day by 238 votes to 205. ‘In a single hectic night,’ says Arch- 
bishop Davidson’s biographer, ‘the House of Commons had 
apparently destroyed the work of more than twenty years.’! And 
when the Measure, somewhat amended, was again brought before 
Parliament its success was no greater. 

The bishops were in a quandary. What attitude should be 
adopted towards the book? Ought they, despite the State’s refusal, 
to submit it to Convocation for final ratification, regardless of the 
consequences? Or ought they not, rather, to forbid its use, in whole 
or in part? Their actual course was a compromise: after consulting 
their diocesan conferences they decided that ‘during the present 
emergency and until further order be taken’ they would not regard 
as inconsistent with loyalty to the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land the use of such additions or deviations as fall within its limits. 
Their decision may be varyingly judged—as a just assertion of 
spiritual independence or as a hypocritical evasion of a plain duty. 
Even on the kinder estimate the resulting situation was gravely un- 
satisfactory, and certainly not such as to be permitted to continue 
indefinitely. Yet, thirty years after, it remains unaltered. Much of 


the 1928 book is in regular use and some of its provisions are as 


familiar to worshipping congregations as are those of 1662. 

Has not the time, then, arrived for a new revision to be under- 
laken, having at last the force of law? Before attempting to answer 
this question it may be as well to consider some probable reasons 
for the failure of the previous venture. First of course must be 
placed the dissension of ecclesiastical parties. The measure had had 


1 Ibid., p. 1347. 
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its origin in an effort to curb Anglo-Catholic extremists, yet its pro- 
posed changes were in some instances thought by many to yield too 
much to the extremists’ own demands, and its course in debate was 
marked by party clamour and acrimonious controversy. And 


ant, there is some justice in the plea that Parliament acted as it did 
only because the Church had not, in a matter of such importance, 
displayed that unity of mind which the people’s constitutional repre- 
sentatives were entitled to expect of it. Nevertheless—and the fact 
provides a second reason—the whole issue seemed to reawaken that 
suspicion and indeed dislike of the clergy and of clerical concerns 
which goes back to the middle ages and which not even the in- 
differentism of a secular era has entirely obliterated. The laity, save 
for a few enthusiasts, was lukewarm, where not actively hostile. 
Again, the Church’s own leadership, in the person of Randall 
Davidson, seemed lacking in conviction. This is admitted by David- 
son’s biographer: ‘He had not the interest in the subject itself which 
was necessary for effective command and direction. . . . His inability 
to devote his best mind to what was first the Rubrics, and then the 
Prayer Book question, prevented him from giving a decided lead to 
the Church itself and from pressing for a swifter and much less 
ambitious revision.’ An unecclesiastically minded archbishop could 
not in fact feel that this major ecclesiastical event of his primacy 
was of deep-down significance, and his active sympathies were 
engaged at much less than their full strength. 

How far has the situation changed in the intervening generation? 
There can be no doubt that it has changed greatly. It is unlikely 
that public opinion would be aroused as it was then; most men have 
no interest in the issues involved, whilst the faithful churchgoers 
who are interested are probably more dependent for their views on 
clerical guidance. Parliament, almost certainly, would regard the 
matter as one for the Church itself to determine and would not 
oppose its expressed will. Within the Church moreover it is very 
questionable whether anything approaching the violent party feeling 
which disfigured the mid-twenties debates would occur again; party 
strife has abated, and ‘No popery!’ become a hollow slogan, not 
least on account of the deepening awareness of what all churchmen 
hold in common, as contrasted with the flood-tide of unbelief around 
them. The revival of biblical studies has done much to fortify this 
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conviction. The current of theological scholarship in latter years has 
carried men’s minds behind the time-hardened—and now time-worn 
—positions of the past, ‘Catholic’ and ‘Protestant’ alike. Thus there 
is a new sense of the original wholeness of Christian belief and 


' practice, which later developments, orthodox though they have been 


accounted, have evidently impaired. Catholic and Protestant ele- 
ments in the Church have therefore been drawn together in their 
common agreement upon methods of biblical interpretation. The 
result of this has been a notable return to conservative views and a 
commensurate decline in the liberalism which a generation or so 
ago might have been thought to indicate the inevitable future of 
non-papist Christianity. The liberal optimism hardly accords with 
the eschatological perspectives of the New Testament and has had 
little encouragement from the trend of things upon the world scene. 
To this influence, and largely indeed as its consequence, must be 
added also a recovered dogmatic and mystical sense of the Church 
as Corpus Christi, without parallel in Western Christendom, one 
might almost say, since patristic times. This further has meant that a 
merely Erastian and legalist conception of the body ecclesiastic, with 
its accompanying notion of the Church’s paramount responsibility 
to the ‘nation,’ is no longer the widespread assumption that it once 
was. Significant of the change is the emergence of a new type of 
clergyman, who feels himself called, not to the maintenance of an 
established order, but to the task of evangelizing a society dis- 
| illusioned, restless, and sceptical of all received values and tradi- 
| tional causes. This restored faith in the Church at the level of its 
divine vocation has had the effect also of drawing, not parties only, 
but separated Christian communions into a closer relationship of 
mutual understanding and esteem. The animosities of ‘Church v. 
Dissent,’ so apparent in the education controversy of 1905 and by 
no means absent even from the Prayer Book debate in the Com- 
mons, would be difficult to enflame to-day; whilst in the Protestant 
tase against Rome, on the other hand, the old spirit of antipathy 
has been moderated by charity and a respect based upon a wider 
knowledge. 

There are, however, reasons for thinking that the whole question 
of Prayer Book revision would nowadays be discussed with a far 
more objective and specialist interest as being what essentially it is 


~—a matter of liturgical reform. The earlier debate was confused by 
U 
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issues which really were extraneous. The whole revisionist move- 
ment began ominously as an attempt to discipline recalcitrant ‘law- 
breakers,’ who in their wrong-headedness (it was alleged) had alike 
defied their bishops and alienated their congregations. The Royal 
Commission, from the findings of which, as we have seen, the 
revised Prayer Book grew, was expressly concerned with ‘ecclesias- 
tical discipline’ and was a pendant to the vexatious and disedifying 
‘ritual controversy’ which came to a head during 1896-1901. This 
will go far to explain the suspicion of the right-wing Anglo- 
Catholics towards the entire undertaking. To them it seemed no 
more than an attempt on the part of an episcopate never very 
sympathetic towards their cause to enforce submission on matters 
of moment by granting concessions which in fact meant little. From 
the start therefore Prayer Book revision was prejudiced, and what 
ought to have been in the main an impartial and scholarly enquiry 
into the nature and purpose of liturgy became instead an arena for 
ecclesiastical politics. And so it continued down to the ignominious 
conclusion of the House of Commons vote. 

To-day, however, liturgy is of interest to all schools of thought 
in the Church, and there is, accompanying a more widely diffused 
knowledge of the subject, an increased realization that the liturgical 
tradition possesses an authority of its own and must be judged by 








the appropriate criteria. Evangelicals themselves concede that the 
Reformers’ own learning was in this defective—a defect which not 
even Cranmer’s singular erudition and felicity of language could 
neutralize—and that the stresses and strains, the short-sightedness 
and momentary necessities, of theological controversy did not induce 
the best atmosphere for the shaping of the Church’s worship and | 
devotion. This is especially evident in regard to the Eucharist. The 

Eucharist, alas, had been the storm-centre of sixteenth-century 

debate and had called forth some of its bitterest polemic. And the 

Prayer Book revision movement revealed something of the same 

intensity of feeling. Terms like ‘the Eucharistic sacrifice’ were still | 
viewed within the context of late medieval notions, and any sug- 
gestion of changes in the service for Holy Communion which might | 
be taken as detracting from the uniqueness and all-sufficiency of | 
the one oblation once offered on Calvary immediately rallied Protes- | 
tant opinion against the misguided counsels of the liturgists. The | 
Eucharist, they insisted, is a memorial, not a sacrifice, unless simply | 
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‘of praise and thanksgiving’; whereas the authors of the new Litur- 
gical Commission’s memorandum ‘call attention to much fresh 
thinking and eirenical writing about the meaning of the eucharistic 
sacrifice set on the background of a clearer understanding than was 
possible in the sixteenth century of the essential nature of sacrifice 
itself.” Again, there has been a recovery, by no means confined to 
one section of the Church, of the sense of the original and essen- 
tially ‘eucharistic’ character of the Holy Communion as an act of 
thanksgiving. To quote the words of the memorandum: ‘We know 
now, in a way that was not realized in 1928, that the Eucharist has 
developed directly out of Jewish forms of thanksgiving, that the 
first Christians thought of consecration as effected by thanksgiving, 
and that the controversies between Eastern and Western views of 
consecration (which played a great part in the debates on the 
Revised Prayer Book) belong to a later, and not to the earliest, 
period.’ Yet again, the corporate nature of this whole act of worship 
is much more clearly appreciated. The Pauline saying, ‘We being 
many are one bread and one body, for we all partake of that one 
bread,”! is read now with a new and deeper understanding. The 
individualism so characteristic alike of the later middle ages and 
the Reformation—as also indeed of post-Tridentine Catholicism— 
is being countered by an emphasis upon the Church as a body and 
upon membership thereof as intrinsically a sharing with others of 
the divine life which that body communicates and by which it sur- 
vives here on earth. One practical upshot of this has been the intro- 
duction in very many parishes of what is called the Parish Com- 
munion, attended, at the convenient hour of 9.0 or 9.30 a.m., by a 
substantial number of the customary worshippers, most of whom 
communicate, and celebrated with the traditional ceremonial and 
with music. This, it may be claimed, approximates more nearly 
than any previous arrangement to the primitive pattern of worship 
and expresses exactly the early Christian sense of the worshippers’ 


} communion with the Risen Lord and with one another. Tendencies 


of the kind, then, along with a much greater readiness to consider, 

on their own merits, the purposes of Reservation of the Holy Sacra- 

ment—a matter of quite critical moment in the 1927-8 debates— 

indicate that in future the whole great issue of remoulding the forms 

of the Church’s central act of worship is likely to be seen in a whiter 
1 Corinthians x. 17. 
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light and approached in a state of mind which knowledge and 
reflection at least will have served to temper. 

If Prayer Book revision is again to be undertaken—and there is 
a responsible conviction that the existing confusion should be re- 
moved and that the time is ripe for liturgical reform—nevertheless 
proposed alterations should not be such as materially to change the 
inherent character of the Prayer Book worship, whether in one 
direction or in another. The sixteenth century witnessed a revolu- 
tion at once in doctrine and in polity, and the sweeping liturgical 
changes then made were themselves in great part necessitated by 
this. No such radical transformation can be even remotely envisaged 
to-day; less even than might have been supposed thirty years ago, 
when ‘liberal’ tendencies were still by many considered indicative 
of the Christianity of the future. No startling innovations upon the 
accustomed forms and accepted language of the Prayer Book would 
meet with approval. After all, as the Dean of Lincoln has reminded 
us, the overwhelming majority of those who in fact have to use the 
Book are not the clergy, who naturally view the matter with a 
professional, not to say specialist, eye, but ordinary lay-people, 
whom any great change would merely bewilder. Secondly, although 
revision must always adhere to the basic Anglican principle that 
nothing be said or done repugnant to the plain or inferred teaching 
of the Bible, it has to be recognized to-day, as four hundred years 
since, that a loyal scripturism does not preclude the Church’s right 
to determine its forms of worship as and how it thinks fit. Refor- 











mation insights have, we believe, an abiding value; but the Refor- | 


mation era had its peculiar blind spots, and we of this century are 
not in all things bound either to Cranmer’s divinity or to his litur- 
gical preferences. On the other hand, the tradition of Anglicanism, 
apart from which it would cease to be itself, excludes the neo- 
Romanism, both in theology and cult, which in some quarters has 
unquestionably gained a footing and which provided excuse for the 
‘No Popery!’ alarmism of 1927. A better augury for revision than 
the revisiting of old battlefields is the concern, which the Liturgical 
Commission clearly displays, for a new appreciation alike of bib- 
lical theology and of the nature of liturgy—made possible, more- 
over, by the work of scholars of whom the Anglican communion is 
far from having a monopoly. 

The question must, however, be considered of relating changes 
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in liturgy to the thought and life of an age very different from that 
in which our existing Prayer Book was compiled. 1928 attempted 
a solution, but its efforts sometimes have, already, an embarrass- 
ingly ‘dated’ air, as may be seen from a perusal of the ‘Occasional 
Prayers.’ Petitions for the League of Nations and the British Empire 
are pathetic reminders of how soon to-day passes into yesterday. 
Here indeed lies danger; what for a time may be impressively topi- 
cal becomes, when it loses its topicality, repulsively archaic. The 
book of 1662, which does not bear upon its face too many and too 
obvious marks of its era, has worn well, despite its shortcomings; 
whereas one which expressed the mind of, say, 1962 to a nicety 
could expect little of a future. For the task of liturgical compilation 
a quite special tact or inspiration seems to be required. Cranmer 
had it undoubtedly; but then he was more concerned that worship 
should be addressed to the Deity, and not, as a primary condition, 
to the edification of the worshippers themselves. There are more- 
over passages in 1928 which, only too evidently, are meant ‘to touch 
the heart.’ Their effect is uniformly unfortunate. Again, that litur- 
gical language should be intelligible is an obvious desideratum; 
otherwise there would be little point in use of the vulgar tongue. 
Yet dignity must be preserved, and an audacious attempt to com- 
promise with the idiom of the age might impair it disastrously: the 
sanctuary is not the market-place—nor is it Whitehall. Liturgical 
language has an appropriately hieratic quality, as befits an activity 
which, although itself also a function of life, nevertheless is timeless 
in the sense of not being a mere reflection of transient interests, 
important though, in their little day, they may seem. 

Moreover, the Liturgical Commission’s suggestion, that revision 
should give expression to new knowledge, is one more acceptable 
in principle than is likely to prove feasible in practice. Oblique 
comments on the present stage of scientific development suffer the 
same risks as do other attempts at being a la mode: viz. ephem- 
erality and irrelevance. 

It is outside my purpose here to supply any detailed enumeration 
of the points at which the Book of Common Prayer now calls for 
revision. Opinions will inevitably vary. The existing order of Holy 
Communion will certainly have to be reconsidered, though whether 
the 1928 form presents a desirable alternative is perhaps dubious. 
A somewhat abbreviated and simplified service of infant baptism 
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(as also one for baptism when immediately preceding the adminis- 
tration of confirmation) is clearly needed. A new collection of occa- 
sional prayers, not merely apposite to specific occasions in their 
subject-matter, but suited in expression to liturgical purposes, is 
another obvious requirement. But there is a general feeling that the 
method of revision should be piecemeal rather than en bloc. Wor- 
ship is an embodiment of the Church’s living faith, and itself a 
primary means of promoting that faith. Proposed new forms of 
worship therefore must be such as to have proved their viability. A 
mere a priori scheme could well be still-born. ‘They require not 
only the deliberations of the council chamber, but the testing in 
practice of the parish church.’ This indeed is now explicitly recog- 
nized, and Draft Canon XIII of the new canons at present under 
discussion, following the recommendation of the 1949 Church 
Assembly Commission on Church and State, proposes that devia- 
tions, whether by way of addition, omission, alternative use, or 
otherwise, from the present forms, be allowed for optional or 
experimental purposes for a limited period, not exceeding seven 
or possibly ten years, provided that sanction be given by both Con- 
vocation and the House of Laity. When such deviations have, under 
canonical authority, been able to establish themselves as acceptable 
alternatives, then and then only would the time be ripe for accord- 
ing them a statutory basis. In 1927-8 the whole scheme of revision 
had perforce to be accepted or rejected in toto, whereas in fact most 
of the proposed alternatives would have passed with little or no 
opposition, if only the more controversial changes could have been 
isolated. If, then, it is true that we profit from our mistakes the 
hopes of liturgical reform are better to-day than at any time within 
this century. 

B. M. G. REARDON 
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THE NADIR OF NEED 


A PHENOMENON common to all ages and most communities is 
given immortal expression in the well-known parable of Lazarus 
and Dives. Luxury and wealth live cheek by jowl with grinding 
poverty in many societies, and even where the age-long traditions 
of democracy are honoured this juxtaposition is not unknown. 

In the international sphere the world to-day presents a contrasting 
picture of extremely prosperous nations alongside others, the mass 
of whose population lives at almost starvation level; and the great 
disparity between the two standards of living is giving concern to 
our clearest thinkers. Not long since, a panel of experts was asked 
to give considered judgment as to what was the outstanding world 
problem calling for urgent settlement, and one whose name is a 
household word affirmed that the ‘Have’ nations must soon hand 
over some of their wealth to the ‘Have-nots’ if a tremendous up- 
heaval of the undeveloped and underfed nations is to be avoided. 

The object of this article is not, however, to express platitudes of 
a general nature, but to focus attention on what may be called a 
microcosm of the world-wide problem as it exists in the British 
Colony of Hong Kong. iu January of this year one of the reputable 
national dailies referred to the colony in these terms: ‘That Depen- 
dency to-day presents the epitome of the international social life 
which also used to flourish in Shanghai and other centres in China.’ 
This gives some indication of the luxurious level of social life 
among the prosperous members of the community, and indeed the 
mercantile prosperity of Hong Kong is well known to all. 

In violent contrast to this opulence is the impoverished condition 
of the hundreds of thousands of refugees and others who swarm on 
the roof-tops and pavements of Kowloon and Hong Kong. The 
retiring Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham, ventured in his parting 
message a few months ago to animadvert upon the failure of the 
Home Government to give adequate help to the colony in its 
fantastic difficulty caused by the influx of refugees from Communist 
China and the steadily increasing population through natural causes. 
About fourteen months ago I personally drew to the attention of a 
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prominent Member of Parliament the great need existing in the 
colony among refugees, and my letter was passed to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. That gentleman, in a letter dated May 1, 
1957, acknowledged the gravity of the situation and eulogized the 
Hong Kong Government’s measures to deal with the problem, but 
gave no hint of energetic action on the part of the United Kingdom 
Government to help. 


It is but just to emphasize that the Government of Hong Kong | 


has done and is doing a tremendous amount in a realistic attempt 
to grapple with the virtually insoluble problem presented to it. The 
colony has had a chequered history during the past twenty years. 
Between 1937 (when Japan began a general invasion of China) and 
1939, a total of about 750,000 refugees entered Hong Kong. On 
Christmas Day 1941 the colony was surrendered, after a hard 
struggle, to the Japanese. During the occupation the Japanese 
organized mass deportations from Hong Kong, and in August 1945, 
when Japan acknowledged defeat, the estimated population of the 
colony was about 600,000; but eighteen months later at least a 
million people had returned. When the National Government of 
China fell before the Communist uprising, a further tremendous 
influx of refugees into Hong Kong took place. In order to give some 
impression of the unmanageable proportions of the task which 
confronts the government of the colony, it should be realized that 
the population has increased at least fourfold since the time of the 
British reoccupation in 1945, and that now there are more than 
2,500,000 people (some place the figure at nearer 3,000,000) in 
Hong Kong, whose total area, including the New Territories, is 





only 391 square miles. Faced with an intolerable burden, the govern- | 


ment nevertheless ‘finally committed itself to a policy which’ up to 
about eighteen months ago had ‘accounted, directly and indirectly, 
for the expenditure of perhaps $HK330,000,000 from public funds.’ 

To make clear just what is involved, let me quote again (from 
page 27 of) the Hong Kong Government’s publication entitled A 
Problem of People (Hong Kong, 1957): ‘On present estimates, there 
remain in the colony as a whole some 334,000 squatters (including 
those who have in recent months set up their shacks on the. roof- 
tops) still awaiting settlement.’ The same publication reveals that, 
subject to certain limiting factors, ‘plans exist for resettlement of 
230,000 squatters in the next six years.’ I would like to draw atten- 
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tion to the significance of these figures, for if existing plans envisage 
the housing of 230,000 out of the 334,000 squatters by the end of 
1963, the cold fact is that over one hundred thousand people will 
still be in a condition of homeless destitution at that time, to say 
nothing of the thousands of children who will be born to the 
refugees in the next six years. 

Quite obviously the problem is one which no government, how- 
ever well-intentioned and efficient, can tackle with its own resources, 
and if one stresses the appalling conditions of the pavement 
squatters and roof-top dwellers, this is not to make or imply 
criticism of the Hong Kong Government’s measures. International 
help is essential. It may not be common knowledge that in 1954 
Dr Edvard Hambro was commissioned to make a survey of refugee 
conditions in Hong Kong, and in November of that year he sub- 
mitted a full and factual report to the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. That report was a heart-rending document 
to those with any vision of the human misery it disclosed, although 
the naked truth was largely clothed in the respectable garb of 
statistics. I was personally profoundly shocked when I read the 
report in June 1955, and indeed was filled with indignation to realize 
that the report, submitted for consideration by the UNREF Ad- 
visory Committee at its fifth session held in Geneva in December 
1954, had been merely noted and placed on the provisional agenda 
of the first session of the UNREF Executive Committee convened 
for May 9, 1955. I was further incensed to see from the Report of 


‘the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to the General 


Assembly of the United Nations, printed under date ‘New York, 
1955,’ that the UNREF Executive Committee duly considered the 
(Hambro) report, but, while ‘noting,’ ‘recognizing,’ and ‘moved by’ 
the facts submitted, etc., simply requested the High Commissioner 
to give ‘sympathetic encouragement to governments and organiza- 
tions with a view to their assisting in alleviating the problem of the 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong,’ and to report to the Committee 
any progress made. There have doubtless been many factors to 
cause delay, and in all likelihood the rendering of international 
assistance to refugees in a British Colony bristles with technical 
difficulties; yet the mass of human misery laid bare by Dr Hambro’s 
Report called for urgent and procedure-defying action. In the event, 
however, the subject was at long last brought before the General 
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Assembly of the United Nations in the late autumn of 1957; yet, 
as far as anything to the contrary has been divulged, nothing tan- 
gible has resulted. 

Aware of a colossal and concentrated need such as exists now 
and has existed for years in Hong Kong, one is strongly tempted 
to quieten conscience by saying that it is impossible to do anything 
practical at this distance and as individuals. It is plainly a matter 
for governmental action. But sometimes reason is overborne by the 
stirring of moral indignation and human sympathy, and it is because 
of this possibility that one has been impelled for three years to seek 
every means of drawing to the attention of the public in this country 
the actual conditions under which human beings have for many 
years been compelled to exist—conditions such as an Englishman 
would be ashamed to allow for his domestic pets. 

I am glad to say that hundreds of English people who have read 
details of the plight of children and aged women, to which my 
letters in the press have given publicity, have responded with such 
generosity that since July 1955 between £8,000 and £9,000 has been 
sent to devoted Christian workers in the colony for the direct 
alleviation of some of the exquisite sufferings of the houseless and 
destitute. 

It is difficult for us, with our accepted comforts of houses and 
bathrooms, of carpets and dining-tables, of running water and ample 
food, supplemented by the luxuries of radio and television sets, 
ample heating facilities, etc., to realize that scores of thousands of 
people living in hutches and hovels on the roof-tops of tenement 
buildings and on the roadways of Hong Kong are deprived of all 
these things, and many more which it would be tedious to 
enumerate. Even inside the tenement buildings in some cases eighty 
families have to share a single tap which runs for only 2} hours a 
day. Those living on the roof-tops, of course, have no water supply 
nor sanitary arrangements there. It is not an exaggerated fable, but 


a stark fact, that for one old lady of eighty-four last year a noble } 


Christian worker among the refugees had the greatest difficulty in 
finding room on the pavement, and success only attended her efforts 
because some people were willing to curtail their own pavement 
space to make room for the elderly lady. 

This article is perhaps not the place to give detailed illustration 
of the indescribable destitution which is the lot of myriads, but it 
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may be taken as an irrefutable fact that at this moment there is a 
host of houseless, homeless, hopeless refugees, battling with poverty, 
disease, and despair—within sight of almost fabulous riches and 
luxury. I may, however, be allowed to mention one case. Under 
date November 29, 1957, the lady referred to in the previous para- 
graph, who is helping the refugees in Hong Kong, wrote me: ‘About 
ten days ago . . . we invited about seventy of our very poor friends 
... and distributed bedding to them. . . . These people all came 
from tenement roof-tops, landings, doorways, and pavements... . 
I heard one old lady as she walked away muttering quietly to her- 
self, “Now at last I shall be warm at night.” This poor old woman 
lives and sleeps on a tiny space on a slum pavement without even 
a little cardboard shack to give her any protection from the wind 
and rain, and she had nothing but ragged sacking to cover her at 
night.’ 

About a hundred charitable agencies are striving to mitigate 
something of the pressing burden of destitution in Hong Kong. 
Through the good offices of the Oxford Committee for Famine 
Relief many thousands of pounds, as well as scores of tons of 
clothing, have been sent to the colony, and I am authorized to say 
that, should any be moved to make a donation (large or small) after 
reading this article, such gifts will go in full, without any deduction 
whatever, for the direct relief of suffering in Hong Kong. 

FRANK L. CARTER 











JANE AUSTEN’S POINT OF VIEW 


THE writers of the last century did us a disservice when they (or 
the critics who chose to interpret them) gave their writings the 
names of Realism and Naturalism, as though reality and human 
nature were confined to one side of themselves; the physical, the 
visible, and the concrete. They have made us rather self-conscious 
about looking for reality in anything which is not clearly marked 
as Real by the characteristics of the Realist novel. Nevertheless 
nobody believes that externals are the whole of reality. Another 
side of it, the reality of the human personality, is equally real and 
equally interesting. It is this which particularly concerns Jane 
Austen; and the fascination of her novels lies in the method she 
uses to present it. 

It is, in fact, a method wholly composed of irony: by showing 
the individual’s picture of himself (which is always quite false) and, 
at the same time, hinting at the true character of the individual, she 
is able to give a very clear picture of human isolation. She is also, 


of course, enabled to produce some of the funniest scenes and | 


character-portraits in English literature. Nobody is as funny as a 
dupe: and the core of all Jane Austen’s characters is that they are 
dupes of themselves. There is a constant clash: in the young girl 
who fancies herself learned and even disillusioned in the ways of 
love, yet has no idea of her own affection until she fears she may 
lose it (Emma); in the mother who thinks she is constantly suffering 
but shows herself too coarse-grained to feel anything strongly and 
too stupid to realize her greatest sorrows (Pride and Prejudice); in 
the girl who thinks she comprehends the criminal mind yet is too 
innocent to understand even the petty vanity of the everyday 
character (Northanger Abbey). 

This last book is particularly full of interest, for it shows Jane 
Austen cajoling the reader out of his disbelief in two different ways. 
As always, the complete misunderstanding of character (one’s own 
and others’) is the central theme; but the book also, like Furetiére’s 
Roman Bourgeois, aims to ‘debunk’ the romanesque, the inflated, 
and incredibly heroic qualities of contemporary best-sellers. Jane 
298 
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Austen, like Furetiére, is constantly saying: ‘If this were a novel, 
so-and-so would happen, but in reality . . .” She uses this technique 
to describe the heroine at the beginning: ‘She had reached the age 
of seventeen, without having seen one amiable youth who could 
call forth her sensibility: without having inspired one real passion, 
and without having excited even any admiration but what was very 
moderate and very transient. This was strange indeed!’ The whole 
incident of Catherine’s horrifying explorations at the Abbey (Chap- 
ter XI) is a piece of similar dégonflage. Some of the best balloon- 
pricking is given to the matter-of-fact Henry Tilney (as when he 
predicts what Miss Morland, heroine-fashion, will enter in her 
Bath diary). 

But this literary debunking is merely a very clever and amusing 
trick, a piece of fairly superficial virtuosity, which can be sustained 
through one novel but would grow tedious if protracted for a longer 
time. It makes its effect chiefly because of its novelty and the 
pleasant surprise it causes—both artificial things. The richer, more 
abiding source of comedy is always to be found in the basic qualities 
of human nature—in, for instance, the difficulty of understanding 
others and oneself; and in this novel we see it on all levels, from 
the superficial misunderstanding to the fundamentally wrong- 
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~ headed conception of human nature, in major and minor characters 


alike. The point is emphasized by each character’s firm conviction 
that he is right, and by the irony of the contrast between his idea 
of another and the acts which (we see) belie it, but which he merely 
tries, with ever-decreasing success, to force into his own, artificial 
scheme. 

There is, for example, John Thorpe. Here is a young man who 
sees himself as a wit, a devilish, dangerous young blood who drives 
a fast horse and a hard bargain, a demon with the women and with 
Catherine in particular. We see him differently: his conversation is 
coarse rather than witty, the one bargain we hear of (concerning 


) the horse and gig) does not, after all, turn out to be so hard, the 


horse is not really so fast, and his success with Catherine is in his 
own mind only. But he is never convinced of his error; to the end 
he mistakes Catherine’s naive diffidence for coy flirtation and for a 
long time he is sure that she is ‘after’ him, that she prefers his 


. company to the Tilneys’ (despite all evidence to the contrary). 


His impossibility of understanding is matched by his sister’s. 
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Isabella also sees Catherine by the light, as it were, of her own 
character. She reads into her words and actions coy allusions to 
Henry. ‘I see how it is: you are indifferent to everybody’s admira- 
tion, except that of one gentleman, who shall be nameless.’ Like 
her brother, she cannot believe that Catherine could prefer the 
Tilneys to herself. She is equally at fault in her idea of her own 
character. To Miss Thorpe, Isabella is a simple creature of strong 
attachments and fidelity; one who can put loyalty to a girl-friend 
before almost anything. She is all sincerity: in her protestations of 
love to Catherine, George Morland, Captain Tilney, in her hatred 
of all flirtation, in her sweet simplicity. But what do we see? An 
Isabella who throws over one lover for another higher in the social 
scale; who is unfeignedly catty about one girl-friend to another— 
*. . . you have so much animation, which is exactly what Miss 
Andrews wants, for I must confess there is something amazingly 
insipid about her’; who thinks, with John, that Catherine loves him; 
who is disconcerted, to say the least, at the Morlands’ lack of 
munificence when they hear of their son’s engagement; and who 
flirts madly with any man she sees. 

What of Eleanor Tilney? She is not perhaps quite as unperceptive 
as the Thorpes. She is more intelligent, better educated, endowed 
with powers of reasoning. But through these very characteristics 
she is led to a complete misunderstanding of Catherine’s character. 
She cannot imagine anyone so gullible, so filled with novelettish 
ideas. Her blindness (and, of course, Catherine’s) is summed up in 
the short scene where the two girls talk of something ‘horrible’ 
which is shortly to happen in London; she thinks of an uprising, 
Catherine of a new horror-novel (Chapter XIV). Again, she is 
incapable of understanding the romantic imaginings of Catherine 
when she stays at Northanger Abbey: such an outlook is alien to 
her mind. 

The General, her father, misunderstands with a vengeance—him- 
self, John Thorpe’s character, Catherine’s, his son’s, his daughter’s. 
He is ready to take Thorpe’s word without the slightest investiga 
tion, whether he says the Morlands are immensely rich or paupers. 
He imagines that he wields a great influence over his children, 
whereas they are, in fact, ashamed of him. He sees Catherine 4s 
either a charming girl, a desirable parti, or a dishonest confidence 
trickster, according to his information about her wealth. 
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On a more farcical level, we see the limits of subjective vision as 
they are illustrated by Mrs Allen, who is entirely preoccupied with 
clothes and fashion and sees others by the light of this preoccupation. 
What is her thought when she meets an old friend after many years? 
—‘... the discovery, which her keen eyes soon made, that the lace 
on Mrs Thorpe’s pelisse was not half so handsome as that on her 
own.’ To her, Catherine’s character is hardly more than an exten- 
sion of her outward appearance; so, also, are Isabella, the Tilneys, 
all Bath in fact. And yet she has quite a different idea of herself; 
she imagines that she is distressed, like Catherine, by being un- 
accompanied in society, although all the evidence indicates that she 
is really placidly contented: ‘ “How uncomfortable it is,” whispered 
Catherine, “not to have a single acquaintance here!” “Yes, my 
dear,” replied Mrs Allen, with perfect serenity, “it is very un- 
comfortable indeed.” ’ 

In Catherine, of course, misunderstanding achieves its highest 
point, as well it may, since she is, at the same time, young and 
without experience of human nature, steeped in romanesque read- 
ing, and herself good-natured and loyal. How can a person of her 
character understand the flirtatiousness of an Isabella Thorpe? the 
coarse conceit of a John Thorpe? or even the placidity of a Mrs 
Allen? Although Catherine likes and respects Eleanor Tilney, she 
is really no nearer understanding her mentality than Isabella’s (as 
we see in the ‘horror’ scene, for example). How can a girl like read- 
ing history, she asks? Again, her love for Henry is based not on 
understanding but faith in an instinctive attraction. She is constantly 
baffled by his remarks, his irony. It is no wonder that she conceives 
a monstrous idea of the General’s temperament; not only is she led 
astray by her reading, but she cannot, by her very nature, under- 
stand one that is so opposed to it. 

In another of the Austen novels, Emma, the picture of human 
isolation, the impossibility of really understanding anyone else, or 
even oneself, is carried out through all the characters with even 
greater subtlety. Moreover, the paradox is here at its richest. We 
are shown a close little circle of people who appear to know each 
other intimately, most of whom have been acquainted for many 
years and are related by ties of blood or other relationship. It is the 
intimacy of the small village, which is so often quoted in these days 
by sociologists and psychologists as the ideal form of society, far 
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removed from the isolation and loneliness of our modern cities. 
But although the people of Highbury see each other more fre- 
quently, is their contact really closer? Are they not, like all human 
creatures, completely cut off by their own personalities, each person 
seeing in the others a reflection of his own outlook, his own wishes, 
his own temperament? 

Mr Woodhouse, for instance, what does he know of those around 
him, even his dearest friends, even his darling Emma? For him, 
Emma is a perfect creature, without fault, capable of doing any- 
thing brilliant, incapable of doing anything wrong. Despite all evi- 
dence to the contrary—‘steadiness had always been wanting, and 
in nothing had she approached the degree of excellence which she 
would have been glad to command, and ought not to have failed 
of—he sees in his daughter the perfection of an artist and of a 
writer. In the same way, he is blind to any fault in her as a woman. 
Even with his other daughter, Isabella, who shares his own tem- 
perament to a large extent, he sees only his own feelings; he is not 
even aware of her greater attachment to her husband—‘ “But I do 
not see why poor Isabella should be obliged to go back so soon, 
though he does . . .” ’—and he pities her for a life which gives her 
the greatest contentment. Needless to say, he finds it impossible to 
appreciate anything approaching a robust or hearty character in 
man or child—‘ “And then their uncle comes in, and tosses them 
up to the ceiling in a very frightful way.”—“But they like it, papa; 
there is nothing they like so much... .” —‘“Well, I cannot under- 
stand it.”’ In fact, his views of all around him are coloured by 
his own feelings, as when, for instance, he pities Mrs Weston for 
being married, and attributes his own valetudinarian tastes in food 
to his guests. Even his good friend Perry, the doctor, is so congenial 
to him mainly because he invests him with his own thoughts— 
‘... his friend Perry, to whom he had, in fact, though unconsciously, 
been attributing many of his own feelings and expressions.’ A man 
like Frank Churchill is completely outside his vision and can only 
touch it fleetingly and superficially at certain points (with a neatly 
written letter, for instance, or when he throws open a window). 

Isabella resembles her father in many ways, but even so she 
cannot understand him completely, because, besides being the 
daughter, she is also the wife and mother. As for understanding the 
rest of the world around her . . .! Her tender heart and over-anxious 
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cossetting of her own children cannot allow her to conceive of the 
more practical, thicker-skinned paternity of Mr Weston—‘ “There 
is something so shocking in a child’s being taken away from his 
parents and natural home! I never can comprehend how Mr Weston 
could part with him.” ’ Although, presumably, she spent the greater 
part of her life in the same house as her sister, she is able to say 
of Jane Fairfax: ‘“I always regret excessively on dear Emma’s 
account that she cannot be more at Highbury; but . . . She could 
be such a delightful companion for Emma.”’ There is no doubting 
the strength of the love between her and her husband, and yet even 
with this close relationship John and Isabella never more than half 
understand each other’s words or sentiments. To Isabella, for 
instance, Mr Weston is a compound of kindness (because he flew 
her son’s kite) and lack of feeling (because he let his own son be 
brought up by others): to Mr John Knightley he is a frivolous man 
because his sociable temperament is opposed to Mr Knightley’s 
own. 

Wherever we look in the novel, we see misunderstanding or no 
understanding at all. There is Mrs Weston, the erstwhile admirable 
Miss Taylor. Above all she loves Emma, but that love in itself casts 
out any just appreciation of Emma’s character or outlook. Unlike 
Mr Knightley, she cannot see the harm which the acquaintance with 
Harriet Smith may wreak, because she cannot see the tendency to 
self-satisfaction, to resting on unwon laurels, in Emma herself. She 
is not even in tune with Mr Weston’s constant sanguine expectations 
—that Mrs Churchill will allow his son to visit them, that all will 
go well with Frank and Emma, and so on. In common with her 
husband, however (and almost everyone else at Highbury), she has 
no inkling of Frank’s engagement to Jane Fairfax. 

This engagement is another illustration of the same theme. Here 
is conscious deception, for neither Frank nor Jane want their en- 
gagement to be known publicly. But, in addition, each practises the 
other deception, the indirect deception into which every person falls 
by assuming that others understand him as he understands himself 
and by understanding others in the light of his own character. Thus 
Frank cannot believe that Emma does not penetrate the secret; 
while she is interpreting his actions as homage to her own person, 
his hints about Jane as applying to Mr Dixon, his praise of Jane as 
ironic, he imagines that his true feelings cannot have escaped her. 

x 
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In the same way, Jane Fairfax is continually troubled by fears that 
her relations may discover all, while nothing is further from their 
minds than suspicion. 

Between Jane and Emma there is another example of just that 
isolation, that impossibility of contact which is the theme of the 
whole book. The two girls, with somewhat similar tastes and edu- 
cation, living in one village, with many friends in common, have 
little sympathy with one another. All the people around them think 
that their friendship is inevitable; but the warm enthusiasm and 
recklessness of Emma are repelled by the cooler reserve of Jane, 
and confidence is never established between them. 

Misunderstanding is a traditional resource of comedy, from the 
stock music-hall joke to the intricate layers of misunderstanding in, 
say, Moliére’s Misanthrope; and so, naturally, the comic characters 
in Emma show off this theme in its more laughable aspect. Although 
one buffoon’s eyes are closed through conceit, another’s through 
stupid snobbery, and yet another’s through excessive good humour, 
the basis of the comedy remains the same: the eyes of all of them 
are closed. There is Mr Elton—conceited, affected, lacking in 
elementary common sense. How could he expect a young lady of 
Emma’s advantages to fall in love with him, even though her 
machinations on Harriet’s behalf seem to point to this? But, of 
course, he does not see himself as in any way inferior, except in 
fortune. And when Emma has shown him his error and he has been 
forced to seek another wife, he is entirely satisfied with Augusta 
Hawkins and her pretentious chatter about her brother-in-law’s 
estate and his ‘barouche-landau.’ To him she is the subject of com- 
plete complacency; either he does not mark the vulgarity of her 
pretensions, the absurdity of her conversation, or he does not choose 
to mark it. Augusta, in her turn, is equally amiss in her estimates 
of those around her. Emma is an object of affection while she seems 
likely to fall in with Mrs Elton’s own plans and a hated enemy 
afterwards; Jane Fairfax is well thought of because she can be 
patronized; ‘Knightley’ is borne with for his reputation in the dis- 
trict and (one feels) the pleasure of irking Emma. 

The comedy of Miss Bates is her conversation; and her conver 
sation is merely the result of that impossibility of gauging others’ 
tastes. Miss Bates is genuinely good-humoured, grateful for all the 
favours shown to her, and anxious to please. She has no idea that 
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the torrents of words which flow from her mouth are not entirely 
gratifying to the listener; and the cruellest thing which Emma does 
in her momentary wilfulness is to undeceive Miss Bates when they 
are all at Box Hill. 

Cruelty is a frequent result of misunderstanding. Poor Harriet 
Smith suffers especially in this way—first as a result of Emma’s 
belief that she alone understands everybody, and then through her 
own errors. She first errs by putting complete faith in Emma’s 
judgment, in seeing her as omniscient and omnipotent. Then she 
sees in Mr Elton perfection, the height of all that man can achieve. 
And later she imagines that Mr Knightley is in love with her, 
making her assumption on the slimmest of evidence (Mr Knightley 
saves her from embarrassment on one occasion). In fact she is an 
example of the hero-worshipper, the character who makes one of 
our present-day fan-clubs. Having once chosen a character for her 
ideal (or had him chosen for her), she at once finds him to be with- 
out fault. Emma, Elton, Knightley—she never sees the real people 
but only the creatures which her imagination has conjured up. 

Mr Knightley is temperamentally the very reverse of Harriet 
Smith. Without any great pretensions to penetration, he nevertheless 
sees much of the truth which escapes other eyes. He suspects Frank 
of greater freedom of movement than that young gentleman will 
confess; he is nearer the truth of Emma’s character than anyone 
else; he suspects some liaison between Jane and Frank. Yet even 
he finds it impossible to understand everybody with his full sym- 
pathies. There is some truth in Emma’s remarks when she tells him 
that he, accustomed to freedom and forthrightness of manner, can- 
not understand the difficulties of Frank Churchill’s situation. He 
cannot really understand the frivolity of some of Emma’s conduct, 
even though he loves her in spite of it. And least of all, until the 
last part of the book, does he understand himself. Some of the most 
pleasantly ironical scenes in the novel are those where Mr Knightley 
treats Churchill far more roughly than necessary, upbraids Emma in 
far too harsh terms, and generally convicts himself in each un- 
conscious phrase of being in love with Emma without being at all 
conscious of it. 

And now, at last, we come to Emma herself, the text, the illus- 
trations, and the whole of the sermon. Emma is high-spirited, 
intelligent, idealistic youth. ‘It must be possible to know what Mr X 
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is and what he thinks.’ Emma is convinced that she understands 
everyone perfectly, and the comedy and pathos of the book lie in 
her gradual education. She thinks she knows Harriet’s character 
and deserts, although she sees only a reflection of her own desires, 
and it takes her two abortive love-affairs to see that Harriet is but 
a rather stupid, though well-meaning, girl. She thinks she under- 
stands that Mr Elton wants to marry Harriet, and finds that, instead, 
he wants to marry her. She imagines Frank Churchill to be in love 
with her, while all the time he is engaged to Jane Fairfax. Jane she 
has assigned to Mr Dixon; and lo! she is engaged to Frank. As for 
Mr Knightley, she is sure that he feels nothing for her but the 
affectionate disapproval of a young uncle; at last she finds that he 
loves her. 

At the beginning she is confident that she knows herself perfectly: 
her understanding of others, her accomplishments, her feelings 
towards father, sister, brother-in-law, and friends, her plans for the 
future. She is able to school Harriet without hesitation. She decides 
that Mr Knightley must not marry so that Donwell shall go to her 
nephew. She will, in short, acknowledge nothing to be impossible, 
nothing beyond the power of the human brain. But by the end, 
when so many of her plans (e.g. for marrying Harriet to Mr Elton) 
have gone astray, so much of her perception proved false (as in the 
engagement of Frank and Jane), and when her own character has 
proved so different from what she had thought that she is to marry 
Mr Knightley, in spite and almost because of her imperfect under- 
standing of his temperament; by this time, Emma has become much 
more humble, and exchanged youthful idealism for tender accep- 
tance of the imperfections inseparable from human nature. 

We return to the reality of human nature. It is possible to see in 
each of Jane Austen’s novels her treatment of this kind of reality— 
the moraliste’s reality. Perhaps, in the end, no other side of reality 
is as satisfying to the reader: after all, society changes; classes, 
environments, cities, and even countryside vary; but the human 
personality is always of interest to the human reader. 

MARGARET SHENFIELD 
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NATURE AND MAN: PROBLEMS OF CO-EXISTENCE 


THE giant cricket of Equatorial Africa is a creature with a black 
shiny body"like the cap of a fountain-pen and a spread of six legs 
sufficient to cover a tea-cup. It has no wings, but moves forward 
with a measured crawl. Like its cousin, the locust, it is an omnivo- 
rous eater, but it has been noticed that individuals are nervous of 
each other. There is good reason. If one of them happens to be 
wounded, another crawls forward and begins eating it. One of these 
insects has even been observed eating an injured individual which 
itself was eating into one still more injured. 

These proceedings may not appeal to our idea of fair play and 
hardly fit in with the conception of the charm of nature. To the 
sentimentalist such creatures as the giant cricket are ‘nasty.’ Their 
world, although a living one, seems as alien as its non-living back- 
ground. It is preferred to contemplate more presentable species— 
the inoffensive ladybird, the teddy-bear koala, the ring-dove cooing 
drowsily in the depths of the beech-wood—which suggest a Mother 
Nature with a kind and reassuring smile. 

At the other extreme is the tendency to see in nature nothing but 
a ruthless struggle for survival, a barely concealed dance of death 
in which man must do his plundering and killing like the rest. The 
truth is that both these pictures are blurred. Other species exist 
neither to constitute a picturesque setting for mankind nor to 
provide raw materials for human exploitation. Having secured 
sufficient food to maintain themselves, their first purpose is the 
continuation of their own species. There is no exception to the rule 
that every species increases naturally at so high a rate that the 
progeny of a single pair, if not destroyed, would soon cover 
the earth. Thus one of the fundamental principles animating the 
panorama of life must be equilibrium between species. A species 
may make a temporary increase in numbers, but sooner or later 
runs into its ‘ceiling.’ 

As a clear-cut example of the ‘balance of nature’ there is the 
relationship between the digger wasp Pepsis and its chief prey, the 
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formidable tarantula spider. The spider, an otherwise ugly cus- 
tomer, invariably submits to the lethal advances of the wasp; its 
survival as a species is ensured by its being more prolific than the 
wasp. 

Modern nature study has done much to dispel erroneous notions 
about the so-called ‘freedom’ of wild life. It is realized to-day that 
movement is not so much along an open road as within a set of 
tramlines. Even the seagull, whose ‘wide wings that weary never’ 
symbolized for Swinburne freedom from the restrictions of living- 
space, has been shorn of its glamour; ‘the majority of oceanic birds,’ 
states a modern naturalist, ‘are bound like peons to their own 
specific types of surface water.’ On any given area of uncultivated 
land a steady equilibrium tends to settle. The same indigenous 
plants come up year after year, the same migrants arrive at the same 
established times. In the depths of the sea the same orderliness has 
been found to prevail. ‘Day after day, and from dive to dive,’ says 
Philippe Diolé, the aqualung pioneer, in his book The Undersea 
Adventure, ‘the same grouper and moray can be seen at the same 
hole, the same octopus lying in wait by its rocky hollow, the same 
group of sargues exercising in the same patch of sea.’ 

Although with the passing of time the activating machinery of 
nature may become concealed by a disarming diffidence, it never- 
theless remains firmly in control. It seems to be a further charac- 
teristic of the life force to strive to establish itself, on a long-term 
time-scale, to the best advantage, through conflicting species which 
must all bow to this never-ending compulsion. In most circum- 
stances it is possible to add, sometimes considerably, to what 
ecologists call the ‘biomass,’ i.e. the total weight of organic matter, 
both living and in decay. The benefits of an increase in primary 
producers and herbivores are passed along the food chain to the 
dominant carnivores. 

Not for nothing has nature been called ‘the supreme farmer.’ If 
we tried to devise a machine for extracting from the subsoil the 
minerals banked there after age-long weathering processes, and we 
wanted them to be already blended, packaged, and distributed for 
immediate requirements, we might arrive at something which would 
draw up the minerals from the subsoil like the roots of a tree, and 
would then release them on to the topsoil like a shower of falling 
leaves. 
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The inventor of a small mass-produced device for incorporating 
animal manure with the soil would claim, and deserve, a fortune. 
The opening, however, has already been filled. The scarab beetle 
lays its eggs in animal manure, which it makes into a ball and rolls 
into a hole in the ground. Man, in fact, was slow in getting the hang 
of nature’s manuring techniques. At some unknown stage in human 
history it was found that decomposing animal and vegetable wastes 
constituted a perfect manure for crops. Like the ‘discovery’ of 
America, it was somewhat late in the day. Nature had ‘found’ the 
same things millions of years previously. Materials for new indi- 
viduals were wanted, while some means were needed for getting 
rid of dead ones. What happened was that the two processes were 
dovetailed together—a stroke of genius. In the termite, one of the 
oldest of known species, Farmer Nature possesses a tireless servant 
for the removal of dead wood and for the performance in tropical 
climates of that function which in temperate zones is exercised by 
the earthworm—aeration of the soil. 

The future of the rhinoceros, the gorilla, and many other of the 
larger animals is gloomy. Seven animal species are listed by the 
Fauna Preservation Society as having become extinct comparatively 
recently, with others on the verge of extinction. In passing from the 
scene these animals might not be missed any more than the dinosaur 
and the pterodactyl; on the other hand we can never be sure what 
unsuspected human life-lines a doomed species may be taking into 
extinction with it. We can never say with assurance that the loss is 
only nature’s; the term ‘nature’ is in any case only a convenient 
fiction covering the various organic kingdoms and the circumstances 
of their environment, including the age-long working out of a deli- 
cately adjusted equilibrium. It took a long time to produce a 
species—and an equally long time to provide the conditions suitable 
for it. In our own case we seem to-day to be contriving a futuristic 
steel and concrete landscape suitable for a species which has not 
yet had time to appear. Man’s own most suitable environment is 
one not very different in essentials from the one he first inherited. 

Suitability, in this connection, covers every aspect of everyday 
keeping alive. We may not know exactly how much store nature 
sets on trees, for instance; for our purpose it is enough to know that 
they are indispensable io us. Trees are one of the key groups in all 
nature’s kingdoms. In many things which are matters of life and 
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death to us—soil erosion, shelter, humus formation, water circula- 
tion, and so on—trees are found to be inextricably woven into the 
pattern. 

Numerous other species not coming directly under human control 
have been asserted to be indispensable to man. Spiders, to name one 
important group, and many insect-eating birds. In England the 
partridge has been reckoned one of the greatest friends the farmer 
possesses. In early life it lives on insects which injure farm crops; 
when adult it lives almost exclusively on weed seeds. Modern 
mechanized agriculture is thinning out its numbers, leaving pest 
control more and more in the hands of the chemist. 

The aphids would eat us right off the planet if not kept in check 
by their natural enemies, notably the ichneumon fly. The processes 
of decomposition are apt to be regarded by the living with repug- 
nance, but things would be more uncomfortable still if the micro- 
organisms whose business it is were missing from the scene. If it 
were not for the shock troops of decomposition, dead plants and 
animals would lie where they fell for ever, gradually piling up and 
encumbering the surface, unable to surrender themselves as 
stepping-stones for future generations to cross into existence. No 
death and decay, no birth and life. 

Again, no one can go for long without food, as can be proved by 
trying it for a day or two! It has been estimated that each person’s 
share in the earth’s cultivated land surface is about two acres. Try 
to picture everyone you know each with his half an acre of cereal 
crops and his one and a quarter head of livestock moving along in 
attendance. It goes without saying that the well-being of all these 
plants and animals must be maintained unimpaired. 

Not all our food supplies are derived from species which have 
been domesticated or otherwise brought under control. We take 
fish from the sea, but we cannot intervene in tending the plankton 
which nourishes them. Some species help to support us indirectly. 
We do not eat bees and if necessary we could do without their 
honey, but we should be in a fix if there were no bees to pollinate 
our fields of clover, for apart from its high protein value as fodder, 
clover plays an important part in the food-growing cycle by winning 
nitrogen from the air. 

Each human being may thus be imagined with his own little army 
of supporters ever in attendance. Not only is his estate ceaselessly 
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patrolled by vigilant retainers, but his own person is made the 
domain of swarms of tiny co-travellers, for certainly indispensable 
to man are those bacteria and protozoa whose purpose is to in- 
augurate digestion within the stomach itself. 

It is quite arrogant, in fact, to think of man as a separate entity. 
Man in isolation does not exist! There is only the individual—or 
mankind—plus an intricate assortment of environmental props. No 
one goes through life alone. One is a whole group system, a joint 
company of adventurers, a veritable empire. 

Others in the company are similarly placed. Trees, for instance, 
are in the same fix as ourselves. They just can’t exist in isolation. 
Their entourage includes mammals, birds, insects, worms, shrubs, 
herbs, grasses, ferns, mosses, lichens, alge, fungi, mycorrhizas, 
bacteria, and protozoa. 

Until modern times nature’s machinery has been well taken care 
of. Species have waxed and waned and died out altogether, but only 
against a time-scale so immense that changes were scarcely notice- 
able. Every day, however, new developments in communications 
are eliminating the chances of retreat from a terrifying prospect: 
the day is coming when we must assume the responsibility of run- 
ning the whole thing. Concern at the rate of man’s encroachment 
on nature’s territory has already resulted in the establishment of 
national parks and nature reserves, but it is now being realized that 
a division between nature reserves and cultivated areas is becoming 
increasingly difficult to maintain. A situation is approaching in 
which farm land, forests, national parks, and nature reserves must 
fall within a single integrated command. 

A forest is not simply a group of trees; it is a complete social 
organization. We may form a notion of wresting trees from nature’s 
control and managing them ourselves—but who on earth is going 
to manage the rest of the crowd? The teachings of the Bavarian 
school of silviculture are that the highest level of management is 
teached in the natural forest, and that everywhere man’s inter- 
ference is disrupting the great natural cycles of water, nitrogen 
compounds, carbon dioxide, and plant foods. 

The world of nature, moreover, is something like an iceberg. The 
base of it is out of sight. The key to the cultivated plants and 
domesticated livestock on which we depend is the soil. The key to 
the forest life with which we dare not dispense is also the soil, 
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though it is only now being realized. In every cubic yard of good 
soil some 200,000 living creatures may be juggling with its nitrogen 
and phosphate percentages. They require their nutrients to be in 
organic form. They were conditioned that way millions of yean 
ago, and have never got out of the way of it. 

Man is a comparative newcomer to the natural order, arriving 
late upon a scene in which method, as displayed by the termite and 
the beaver, had long become a dominating principle. But with his 
appearance a completely new element was to be reckoned with— 
reason. To have the ability to foresee a certain situation ahead while 
it is still developing is an asset of the highest value. The financier 
cultivates it by studying the share market, the politician by taking 
the pulse of the people. But man the farmer has only in recent times 
had the wit to suspect where his total activities were taking him. 

One primeval hunter with his kill is no more than a formless 
speck on the canvas of history. But with the emergence of a whok 
race of hunters their combined elimination of the more vulnerabk 
fauna assumes a definite pattern. One early nomad with his fev 
animals gains some brief advantage from the herbage he encounters, 
and then disappears without perceptible trace beyond the skyline 
There come thousands upon thousands of his uncaring kind—ané 
ugly scars of erosion begin to appear on the earth’s face. It ha: 
taken great wisdom to achieve the social conditions favourable tc 
good husbandry, and very few peoples have set themselves t 
master so difficult an art. 

In the solution of technical problems in chemistry, physics 
engineering, and allied subjects man has achieved a success t 
which new triumphs are continually being added. But in the science: 
concerned with living organisms the rate of progress has been fa! 
slower. The laws governing the expansion of inanimate substances 
with a rise in temperature have been expressed in mathematical 
formule, but we have no more than conflicting theories to account 
for the forces controlling the expansion of human populations. 
While astronomy has given us information about galaxies millions 
of light-years distant, little is known about the teeming micro 
organisms in the soil beneath our feet. Although we are getting to 
understand the equilibrium of atomic particles, in maintaining the 
equilibrium of international relations we are about as far forward 
as the Assyrians. 
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When we throw a stone into a pool of water, we know enough 
about friction, gravity, and displacement to be able to forecast what 
will happen next. But no course of studies allowed us to anticipate 
what would happen when the mongoose was introduced into 
Jamaica. In 1872, following a suggestion that the rat problem could 
be overcome by the introduction of the mongoose, a few animals 
were imported from India and liberated. Ten years later great im- 
provements were reported. But twenty years later so many other 
natural domestic fauna were found to be diminishing that a special 
commission had to be set up. In due course it reported that the 
benefits experienced were more than offset by the damage done in 
other directions. 

It is reported that the construction of Leopoldville aerodrome, 
the largest in Africa, is being held up by vast numbers of rats, which 
are gnawing at the foundations of the 1,500-yard long runway. It 
seems that to ensure the safety of workers all the snakes in the area 
had to be exterminated; since then the rats have been breeding to 
excess. 

The unfortunate introduction of the rabbit into Australia proved 
a classic disaster, and in the vegetable kingdom similarly there have 
been equally ill-advised importations of exotic plants into areas 
where they were to prove a menace. The cactus, introduced into 
South Africa from Mexico fifty years ago, has been on the march 
ever since. It has already engulfed more than two million acres of 
grazing land in the Eastern Province alone. The prickly pear, also a 
native of Mexico, is a menace in several countries to which it has 
spread. 

The effects of man-made disturbances are not always imme- 
diately traced to their sources. In many parts of the world the sky 
is darkened for hundreds of miles by dense swarms of locusts 
migrating from the arid deserts where in former times green woods 
provided shelter for many birds, and where the birds kept insects 
under control. The root causes of increasing desiccation are buried 
in the sandy graveyards ancient civilizations created for themselves 
by the removal of the original forest cover. Now Austrian 
naturalists are reporting a sharp decline in the numbers of storks 
arriving from North Africa and the Middle East; it is thought that 
the eating of locusts poisoned by insecticides may be the cause. 

Many species of migrants have been adversely affected by changes 
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in their seasonal feeding grounds and by the difficulty of maintain- 
ing breeding sites. Without firing a shot, agriculture in northern 
Canada is destroying more deer than the hunters are, simply by 
developing key areas essential for winter feeding. The great flocks 
of the North American whooping crane, a striking bird four feet in 
height and pure white except for black wing-tips, are said to have 
made the whole night musical as they passed overhead on migra- 
tion. Formerly nesting in Illinois in undisturbed isolation, the 
whooping crane has been driven further and further north, and now 
faces extinction. The Brent goose feeds mainly on Zostera, a sea- 
shore plant which was once plentiful round the coasts of Britain 
but whose range is now limited. A high proportion of all European 
flocks of this handsome migrant now congregate every winter at 
Bradwell, Essex, coming in from North Russia, Spitzbergen, Green- 
land, and the arctic regions of Canada. Yet it was just this spot that 
had to be chosen as the site of an atomic station. The latest breeder 
reactor will seem a worthless box of tricks should everything hinge, 
for some reason or other, on getting the Brent goose back. 

It is insufficiently appreciated that once a species has become 
extinct, there is no means of getting it back. It has disappeared, not 
only in space but in time, in what might be called ‘nature’s fourth 
dimension.’ The myriads of living things we see around us are all 
animated by invisible threads—their age-old, built-in instincts— 
reaching back to the very beginning. It is possible to imagine the 
artificial fashioning of a living organism, but there would always 
be something missing—the key instincts towards feeding habits, 
migration, and so on. Such an entity would not ‘work.’ Nothing 
can be made to work. unless it belongs to an existing species, which 
itself will owe its inner mechanism to earlier species now extinct. 
Only the existing forms of life are left to confront the future. Their 
own previous stepping-stones have all been swept away. 

I have sometimes wondered if there are degrees of toughness in 
species. It seems possible to see in many of the commoner creatures 
and plants a sort of utilitarian coarseness by means of which they 
survive all vicissitudes: the crow, for instance, the rat, and all those 
rank weeds which nothing ever seems to daunt. However, there 
doesn’t seem to be anything in the idea. The list becomes surpris- 
ingly long in no time; in fact, the position is that eventually one is 
forced to concede toughness to them all. They would never have 
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survived otherwise. The smallest and rarest of birds are every bit 
as hardy—in relation to their own particular environment—as the 
crows and vultures. What causes rareness is rareness of habitat. If 
the world is inhabited chiefly by sparrows and rats, it is only be- 
cause it provides so profusely the conditions on which they thrive. 
But destroy a habitat and the capacity to survive is at once under- 
mined. 

If in the teeming world of nature there exists a formula for suc- 
cess (i.e. survival), the indications are remarkably enigmatic. It might 
seem at first sight that a conscious mind was the great key-piece of 
equipment that had been worked towards, culminating in man. Yet 
the insects, which rely entirely on ‘blind instinct,’ are not a scrap 
less ‘successful’ than man, as far as survival goes. They have been 
holding their ground immensely longer, and they are still at least 
as well placed for continuing survival. Again, if mind is the precious 
new development, it seems a pity it is not more safely housed. The 
selected mind-carrying species ought to have renewable teeth, for 
instance, like the crocodile. Yet for all his teeth wizardry the croco- 
dile is on the way out, latest victim of man’s increasing impact on 
the natural environment. Can the crocodile’s destroyer expect a 
successful sixty million years run like his own? 

Under nature’s dispensation the species which cannot modify 
itself in accordance with the demands of a changing environment 
becomes liable to extinction. Adaptation or a long run of favourable 
conditions can prolong the life of a species indefinitely. The tree- 
ferns held their ground for a hundred million years, and one mem- 
ber of the family—the gingko—survived the glacial period into 
modern times. Every species has its potential outlines of maximum 
success. The chances of attaining them depend not only on the con- 





ditions encountered by the individual, but on his powers to deal 
with them. If the conditions are too severe or the individual’s 
| powers faulty, a vote of censure is registered. The usual outward 
sign of nature’s censure is the condition termed ‘disease.’ 

If the word ‘disease’ has a derogatory ring, it is largely because 
we have formed a faulty picture of nature’s machinery. Disease— 
the herald of tragic developments which with more care might have 
been avoided, or at least postponed—has come to be viewed as a 
i hostile force in itself. Steps taken to counter it may meet with a 
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measure of success because faulty living conditions have been im- ‘eferen: 
proved, but the fight against disease as such is an hallucination, |22¢ its | 
The adversary does not exist! | Whil 
Although the unpleasant symptoms associated with the appear- |More se 
ance of disease are widely identified with the agents through which | until nc 
it is manifested, this too is a misunderstanding. A ‘disease’ organism chemicé 
(as distinct from a diseased organism) may be thoroughly healthy, | industri 
Bacteriologists have found that the meningococcus in mice deterio- |momen' 
rates when grown on a medium deficient in special requisites for | That n: 
healthy development. In their natural state bacteria are accustomed | Stance ' 
to fresh supplies and the removal of wastes. Laboratory research critical 
on disease, confined to test-tube bacteria which are themselves sub- | destroy 
ject to deficiency diseases, thus flounders in the worst of both ‘maini 
worlds. reduced 
It is not disease that matters, but the degree of resistance to Thus 
challenging conditions. In nature the apparatus of removal is dis- | the s 
creet and unobtrusive. The vast geological and climatic cycles at |**Plosi\ 
the outer limits of life swing so slowly that species have time to |>efore « 
gain optimum terms. The creatures of the wild are not given to pethaps 
fading away half-way towards their outlines. No need for insec- * aoe 
ticides is visible on the great kauri pines of New Zealand, with eo “ 
generation slowly yielding to generation amid the silence of a ne ' 
hundred centuries. For the arctic tern the zenith of life is reached W 
‘ ht : ea 
on its great migrational flight between the northern and the southern dib-es 
polar regions. agricult 
In cultivated crops, however, bred by man to suit himself and| See 
grown in rotational systems not approved by nature, the apparatus circulat 
of removal sometimes becomes painfully apparent, and the wounds leaf—n: 
gape. The wheat bulb fly strikes at wheat planted on land which has|,noy, it 
already been made to produce continuous wheat crops. Eelworm things f 
attacks potatoes grown on unsuitable land. The appearance of the| jt js 
cereal root eelworm, which attacks not only cereals but grasses 4 |ndeayc 
well, indicates that even grassing down is inadequate, and that 4|Otherw; 
return to woodland is due. me afte 
Away from the community of the undergrowth, wrenched from |iynami: 
the carefully modulated conditions of their natural environment, |other c 
animals in captivity have been bereft of the very things which maée |thich n 
them what they are. Attempts to preserve a species without| It has 
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reference to its habitat are likely to be doomed to failure; the animal 
and its habitat need to be preserved together. 

While for thousands of years man has been effecting progressively 
|more serious disturbances in the organic fabric of the natural order, 
‘until now he has been powerless to interfere with the physical and 
‘chemical constitution of its inorganic framework. With the rise of 
industrialism new possibilities were presented, culminating in the 
‘momentous achievement of an entirely new element—plutonium. 
\That nature should have been content to manage without a sub- 
stance which has only to be brought together into what is called a 
‘critical mass’ to explode violently, and whose baleful radiations 
destroy living tissues, is not surprising. The potency of the only 
remaining naturally radioactive element—radium—is being slowly 
reduced, for it is being transmuted in nature’s workshops into lead. 
Thus what nature is toning down, man is busy toning up. Because 
of the spectacularly destructive effects of atomic weapons, it is the 
explosive characteristic of nuclear fission which looms so darkly 
\before a world which has not learnt how to eliminate warfare. Yet 
perhaps the most portentous implication of atomic transmutation 
is that it is now possible to make all the other elements radioactive. 
Some radioisotopes remain potent for only a fraction of a second. 
Others last thousands of years. A radioisotope of carbon—the ‘life’ 
element—takes four thousand years to lose half its potency. 

We are still dubious about the side-effects of the various chemi- 
cals and poison sprays with which science has been equipping 
agriculture. It remains to be revealed what will follow in the wake 
of the steady infiltration of harmful radiations into the continually 
circulating materials of life. Mainly through the agency of the green 
leaf—nature’s own breeder reactor—the organic structure as we 
know it has been won from the earth’s early chaos. Are we taking 
things forward or back? 

It is beginning to look as though saving the setting of human 
tndeavour must very quickly become a dominant preoccupation. 
Otherwise the vitalizing factors in the whole of the biosphere may 
me after the other be withdrawn from commission; not only the 








ed from |iynamic fertility of the soil, the suitability of the atmosphere and 
onment, |tther conditions external to man, but finally the internal forces 
ch made |which maintain his own bodily structure and stamina in equilibrium. 
without | It has been claimed that the radiation hazards to man involved in 
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nuclear weapon tests and in atomic projects generally are very 
small. Even if this were the case, which is disputed, much would 
still depend on what is meant by ‘man.’ No roentgen levels for bird 
life have been indicated. Nothing has been said about the toleration 
limits for bees and spiders—but they will no doubt exist just the 
same. 

According to recent reports, American ‘scientists’ are planning 
shelters on a nation-wide scale capable of accommodating the entire 
population in the event of a hydrogen bomb attack. The scheme 
would ensure that no person in a populated area was more than 
five minutes from a shelter. It is claimed that under this plan 
99 per cent. of the population would have a chance to survive and 
to proceed with the work of reconstruction. It does not seem to have 
occurred to the planners that survivors emerging in an otherwise 
dead world would have about as much chance of organic recon- 
struction as a centipede’s leg minus the centipede. 

The humblest tree in a city possesses something more than the 
most imposing of its buildings, for it possesses life. We have thus 
more in common with trees than with buildings. Unless we can keep 
the life cycle intact, the non-living apparatus with which we have 
surrounded ourselves will be useless. There would be no cause then 
to boast of the metal containers with which we propelled ourselves 
through the air and over the sea, to say nothing of a few museums 
filled with fossils, or a handful of libraries stuffed to the ceilings 
with books. We should be as transient on earth as on the frozen 
mountains of the moon. 

Roy BRIDGER 
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SOME ASPECTS OF VICTORIAN BOYHOOD 


‘THIS’LL never do’—the words spoken by Jeffrey of Wordsworth 
were also addressed, more effectively, to Tom Brown on his arrival 
at Rugby, by his new friend and mentor, East. The fault was not a 
literary one, as in Wordsworth; merely sartorial: “We never wear 
caps here. Only the louts wear caps.’ It is perhaps the first expres- 
sion in literature of the public-school ethos, “We don’t do that here,’ 
which is as rigid as the doctrine of predestination. This ethos, in 
process of formation at Rugby under Dr Arnold, varied from one 
great school to another, but was essentially the same in all, and was 
composed partly of the discipline ordered by authority and partly 
of convention evolved by the boys. Tom happened to encounter 
the boys’ part first, in East’s friendly warning and in the example 
and precepts of that demi-god Old Brooke. 

There were trials ahead, but Tom began well by playing 
adequately in his first Rugby match, and when knocked down in 
the scrum, by being picked up by Old Brooke himself. To the query, 
‘How do you feel, young ’un?’ he answered properly, ‘Pretty well, 
thank you,’ and so received the accolade, ‘Well, he’s a plucky 
youngster and will make a player.’ 

Tom had been brought up in a countryside which kept much of 
the old Merrie England of feasts and fairs; but the cult of games, 
not merely for fun or exercise but as a rite, a mystique, was new. 
Old Brooke, at the supper following the victory of Schoolhouse 
over School, spoke for many generations of hearty schoolboys: 

“Why did we beat ’em? It’s because we’ve more reliance on one 
another, more of a house feeling, more fellowship than the School 
can have.... We’ve union, they’ve division—there’s the secret. ... 
I take it we’re all in earnest about beating the School whatever else 
we care about. I know I'd rather win two Schoolhouse matches 
funning than get the Balliol scholarship any day.’ 

A new loyalty was being evolved: that of the House, the School, 
the College, the Regiment; and with it the hero-worship of the head 
boy if he were good at games. Old Brooke, for all his bearded 
majesty, was probably no more than nineteen, but when Tom saw 
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him in Dr Arnold’s drawing-room, greeted by the Doctor himself, 
he beheld it as the meeting of two mighty men. 

Tom Brown, like his creator Thomas Hughes, came to a Rugby 
in the process of reformation. How much that was needed is clear 
from the description of bullying; Flashman was a nasty type and 
his odious presence pervades the schools of the period; he is the 
first justification for Dr Arnold, who was determined to turn ‘Boy 
the brute’ into ‘Boy the hero.’ He partly succeeded, although his 
detractors accuse him, not without justice, of producing also ‘Boy 
the prig.’ 

The boys themselves were sometimes resistant to reform, and 
their parents were not always wholehearted in approval. Among 
the critical was Mr Hughes, father of Thomas, and his elder brother 
George. He had his doubts as to the merits of the prepostors—or 
prefects—chosen from the Sixth by the Doctor and vested with 
authority and responsibility. In George’s term of office the Sixth 
was weak though well-disposed; the Fifth held some bullies and 
hooligans, and trouble followed. There was some rioting in the 
Quad; an unfortunate Italian who strayed in with his tray of plaster 
images had his wares broken. He complained to the Doctor, who 
went up in smoke and flames and took severe measures not only 
against the malefactors but against the prepostors who had failed 
in their duty. George was to be sent down at Christmas and not 
to return for his last ‘half’ before going up to Oxford. Tom, as one 
of the image-breakers, was punished, and was further reproved 
by his father: ‘To insult the poor is to despise the ordinance of 
God in making them so, and moreover being well born ani well 
bred ... you should feel that it is the hereditary pride and duty of a 
gentleman to protect those who perhaps never sat down to a good 
meal in their lives.’ Tom, however, having confessed and paid his 
share of the damage, was forgiven: ‘Had it not been the case you 
would never have recovered the place you would have lost in my 
esteem.” 

George’s case was different; he had not been rowdy or brutal, he 
had simply failed to report the trouble and the trouble-makers. Up 
to a point his father sided with Dr Arnold: ‘If you do not back 
him in what he has a right to enforce, you pass a tacit censure on 4 
man you profess to esteem.’ A prepostor, like an officer or a magis 
trate, was bound to maintain discipline. 
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There was, however, a danger in the system, and Mr Hughes 
could sympathize with his son’s dislike of tale-bearing: ‘I hate as 
much as you do the character of a tale-bearer and meddler... and 
in my reply to Dr Arnold I said that... you might very likely 
have fallen into the extreme of non-interference which I thought 
the best extreme for a gentleman to follow. I also hinted that his 
pets might not be quite immaculate in their motives, or deserve the 
good opinion of the more gentlemanly boys. . . . If they expected 
you to pump Tom or employ any underhand means at getting at 
the truth they knew very little of your family habits.’ 

A brave man even to hint to the doctor at any flaw in his system, 
Mr Hughes emerges as a most endearing parent, with his under- 
standing and his sense of personal honour. 

Not only at Rugby was there great need of reform. Arthur Duke 
Coleridge’s recollections of Eton in the Forties hold a good deal of 
misery only partly veiled by nostalgic sentiment: “There is no exag- 
geration in saying that some of the best men I have ever known 
ran a considerable risk of becoming the worst from the ordeal of 
Long Chamber as I remember the famous dormitory,’ where the 
younger boys slept in close-packed rows of beds in ‘the rough 
barracks which on occasion became a torture-chamber.’ 

It has been assumed by modern readers that Dickens showed the 
lowest depths of boyish misery in his description of Dotheboys 
Hall, but it is not so often realized that at the same time the sons 
of the richest and most aristocratic families in England were also 
living in penitential conditions, treated as potential criminals, as 
insensitive lumps of animal matter, or as candidates for sanctity. 
Saints may choose the purgation of asceticism and suffering, but 
boys rarely do, and it is almost a miracle that so many of them 
emerged from their purgatory unharmed by treatment that would, 
in the words of another Etonian—‘have broken down a cabin boy, 
and would be thought inhuman if inflicted on a galley slave.’ 

Yet Arthur Coleridge also wrote: ‘Granted that the Augean stable 
wanted cleaning, still some very fine fellows had been stalled there. 
Hereditary dirt...was a savoury legacy we were proud of’; and 
in retrospective sentiment the Long Chamber in winter, with the 
beds drawn round the fire and amateur cookery in process—grilled 
bones and kidneys, toasted cheese and sausages—appeared para- 
disal rather than purgatorial. 
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Eton would not have welcomed Dr Arnold; but she was grateful 
to her own Dr Hawtrey, who came in 1834, and to Provost Hodg- 
son, elected in 1840, whose immediate resolve was: ‘Please God I 
will do something for these poor boys.’ This, it may be emphasized, 
was said not by a compassionate new master of a reformatory or 
a charity school, but by the Provost of one of the most aristocratic 
schools in England. 

Hawtrey did not easily succeed in putting down bullying; his 
own methods were more merciful than those of his predecessor, 
Dr Keate, whose favourite rebuke had been, ‘I'll flog you’; Dr 
Hawtrey’s was, “Your conduct is not quite that of a gentleman.’ He 
made many practical reforms in living conditions and he greatly 
improved the teaching. He was himself stimulating, and he pro- 
vided new text-books and encouraged the boys to read for them- 
selves. Boys who chose to learn could learn, and a scholar be 
formed even before going up to Oxford or Cambridge; the tradition 
of an individual and liberal way of learning was begun. 

For the majority the river was more alluring than the library, 
and it was about this time that boating became a cult and fine art 
at the two river-schools Eton and Westminster, as well as at the 
Universities. Rugby worshipped Old Brooke in his successive in- 
carnations; Eton the Captain of the Boats. 

‘The uninitiated can but faintly appreciate the glory, ephemeral 
though dazzling, that radiated from his person and his high office.’ 
Cricket had its own exalted place but the wet bob was superior 
to the dry, and the death of William the Fourth was attributed to a 
broken heart after witnessing the defeat of Eton by Westminster 
on the river. 

Rugby was slowly creating a new ethos; Eton reluctantly accept- 
ing reforms. Even more than they or any other school was Win- 
chester a kingdom in itself, with its own laws, language, and tradi- 
tion, its manners that made its men. 

Anthony Trollope and his elder brother Thomas were Wyke- 
hamists, the latter for eight years, and the Winchester of Thomas’s 
memories—of the 1820’s—did not differ greatly from that of the 
1850’s as depicted by the Reverend E. C. Wickham. Both were 
elected to their scholarships by the following examination: ‘Well, 
boy, can you sing?’—‘Yes, sir’—‘Let us hear you.’—‘ “All people 
that on earth do dwell...” ’"—‘Very well, boy, that will do.’ 
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According to the statutes scholars were to be instructed in plain- 
chant and to sing in the Cathedral; in practice it was enough if they 
sang a line of the Old Hundredth and attended the Sunday services. 

In 1850 ‘we still slept in the old wooden beds in Chambers,’ but 
‘we had not to wash at a frozen conduit nor to breakfast at ten 
o’clock on bread and cheese and beer.’ Washing at that pump in the 
quadrangle, as experienced by Trollope, was, in his temperate 
words, ‘in severe or wet weather... not Sybaritic.’ 

The wooden beds were of oak, black with age and very thick, 
and built with a kind of hood. Further protection against chill was 
given by a draught-screen at the great oak door and by a fire of 
faggots that burned all night long. There must have been an agree- 
able fug. Each boy had by his bed a chest to hold his clothes and 
serve as seat, and a desk with a cupboard above it for books; this 
was oddly called ‘toys,’ and ‘toy-time’ was study-hour or prep. 

In the 1820’s the hours were monastic: the boys rose at five- 
thirty, attended chapel, went to early school, and only at ten o’clock 
did they breakfast; even as the monks had done, after hours of 
prayer and meditation. Lunch was merely a snack or nuncheon of 
bread and cheese, to be carried away; the bread and cheese, like 
the meat at dinner or supper, were rationed, though liberally 
enough; beer was served ad libitum, and was the only drink per- 
mitted. Tea and coffee being forbidden luxuries were naturally 
smuggled in; but if a master surprised a private debauch he would 
smash the tea-service: “What are all these things, sir? William of 
Wykeham knew nothing, I think, of tea.’ 

By 1850 breakfast had been advanced to eight o’clock, with tea 
instead of beer; dinner in hall was at one-fifteen. Tea and coffee 
were at last approved, and there was a recognized ‘mess’ in 
Chambers in the evenings, of those respectable beverages with 
bread and butter supplied by the college. 

Most of the amelioration had come ‘under the kindly rule of 
Warden Barter’ and of Dr Moberly as Headmaster. There was, 
however, little change in the system or the teaching. Then, as in 
Trollope’s day, the prefects, eighteen of them, ruled their juniors 
or ‘inferiors’; they ruled and protected, for each prefect was tutor 
to two or three inferiors. He was tutor both in the old sense of 
guardian and the modern of teacher or coach; for it was his duty 
to supervise their prep. and ‘Vulgus’ or Latin exercise, and also 
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to protect them against bullying and persecution. ‘An appeal to the 
master would have been about as much thought of as an appeal to 
Jupiter or Mars.’ 

The teaching in college was limited but thorough; the writing of 
Latin prose being of primary value, that of verse hardly less impor- 
tant: ‘I left Winchester a fairly good Latin scholar and well 
grounded—I do not think I can say more—in Greek, and very 
ignorant indeed of all else,” Thomas Trollope wrote in his Memoirs. 
‘I never had an English grammar in my hand.’ But he contrived 
none the less to write good English, and he was shocked, in the 
1880's, to find in contemporary writing ‘a vast number of solecisms, 
vulgarisms, and grammatical absurdities’ which even as a schoolboy 
he would have repudiated. A sound classical education was a sure 
foundation; as Melbourne once told the young Queen, it did not 
greatly matter what a boy was taught, provided it were well taught. 

The range of classical authors being read was to widen; but thirty 
and more years after Trollope’s schooldays—in 1862—Dr Moberly 
declared before the Royal Commission on Public Education: “You 
cannot bring French in as a co-ordinate subject of instruction with 
the two chief subjects of education, classics and divinity, or even 
with the third, mathematics. We can find neither the time in the 
week nor the teachers.’ He had himself introduced mathematics; 
but science in its various branches was taught only in an occasional 
lecture. 

As for English literature, it was taught indirectly by allusion, 
quotation, comparison. The boys were expected to read for them- 
selves the English classics; they were, after all, the sons of gentle- 
men, and whatever the degree of rank or wealth at home there was 
a background of hereditary culture. 

The public schools in some ways continued the monastic life in 
England; they meant a life apart, semi-closed, of ritualistic pattern. 
One reason for their absence in Scotland until comparatively recent 
times may be the more dramatic break in that land with the 
Catholic tradition after the Reformation. England never washed 
out the medieval Catholic tincture, and the austerity of her most 
exalted schools is best understood by remembering the religious 
parallel. To this may be added the tradition of knightly training; 
it was part of the aristocratic spirit to endure hardship in youth 

and be tested in obedience. 
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In Scotland the monastic tradition might be lost, but the austerity 
was not far to seek. The poor scholar for whom the royal or 
religious foundations had been intended had never been forgotten; 
he was the norm rather than the exception, and the grammar 
schools and universities were there to receive him for a small fee. 
The sons of the gentry might sit with the ploughman’s son and the 
herd-laddie; at home they might know a comfort and comeliness 
of life as great as that enjoyed by young Etonians or Wykehamists; 
but at school and college all were equal. 

There were famous schools. David Masson, a young Aberdonian 
(who was to become a much loved Professor in Edinburgh at the 
end of the century), recalled Aberdeen Grammar (Byron’s school) in 
the early 1830’s: ‘Down to my time it was all but entirely a Latin 
school’ with Latin taught solidly and ‘tipped only with a touch of 
Greek.’ It was taken for granted that the boys had already acquired 
English grammar and arithmetic at their village or parish schools. 
A certain amount of history was worked in with the Latin and 
there were separate writing and mathematical schools which most 
of them attended. The fees were not extortionate: 10s. 6d. a quarter 
at the grammar school, 6s. 6d. at the others. The wealthier boys 
might have a tutor at home. ‘Extras such as French, German, music, 
fencing and other kickshaws were rare indeed. They were to be had, 
I know, but it was as turtle and champagne were to be had.’ In this 
matter there was no difference from the English schools. 

Latin was the foundation and most of the structure of learning; it 
was essential for entrance to the universities and for the bursary 
examination; and without a bursary few lads could pay their way 
through college. 

With such help students whose heads were better furnished than 
their purses could spend three or four years adding Greek to Latin, 
along with the moral and natural philosophies; then graduate 
Master of Arts, and, in many instances, proceed to the divinity or 
theological college to prepare themselves for the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church. ‘All who chose might come’ to college, ‘and 
no questions asked’ except in Latin. 

The Rector of the Grammar School, James Melvin, was a great 
Latinist and a great teacher. The boys’ reading was narrow but 
exact: Horace and Virgil, Livy and Cesar—and George Buchanan’s 
Latin Psalms as the only example of post-classical Latinity. Melvin 
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loved the poets and brought out all their beauty in his comments; 
otherwise the exact method of reading might have killed any 
appreciation. Every sentence was read and translated word for 
word; then ‘rendered more freely and idiomatically’; then analysed 
in etymology, syntax, and idiom. The boys were made aware of 
niceties of style, and exhorted to note these for their own Latin 
prose. This subject was of primary importance here, as at Win- 
chester. 

The exercises were marked ‘according to freedom from illegali- 
ties’ and with three degrees of error: minimus or minie, medius or 
medie, maximus or maxie; the depths were reached with a double 
maxie, the heights, classic and serene, with a ‘Sine errore, elegantis- 
sime.’ This method became ‘so worked into us that I question 
whether there is a Melvinian extant in the world now that does not 
classify sins and social errors as minies, medies and maxies.’ 

In actual scholarship there was no great difference between the 
Scots school and the English public school; both were narrow and 
both concentrated on Latin, with a more liberal amount of Greek 
in England. A good grammar or day school south of the Border 
came closer to the Scottish type in the matter of background and 
ethos, or in the lack of those intangible but immutable things. 
Young Edward Burne-Jones would not have found Aberdeen very 
different from King Edward’s School in Birmingham, where he 
spent eight years, from eleven to nineteen. Thanks to rich endow- 
ments there were no fees. Like most modern schools, King 
Edward’s had a classical side and an English or ‘commercial’ as it 
was often called; and Edward, being destined for a business career 
(such are the fantastic dreams of parents), was placed in the latter; 
at the age of fifteen he was transferred to the classical side, where 
his scholarly mind was at once satisfied and disciplined. 

It was chiefly a day school, and Edward lived at home very com- 
fortably with his widowed father: a gentle type whose love of books 
was inherited by his son. School life was far from comfortable; 
there were only two large class-rooms and the noise, enriched by 
the din of traffic outside, was shattering. 

‘The Babel was awful, but it taught us to shout and was probably 
good for the lungs’ a fellow-pupil recalled, years later, for Lady 
Burne-Jones. ‘We never sat down to say our lessons and the 
younger boys would be half dead with fatigue’—and classes lasted 
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from eight-thirty to twelve and from two o’clock to five. The teach- 
ing was forceful rather than inspired: “The free use of the cane 
alone could drive us forward.’ 

Edward himself remembered that ‘we were plunged into Cesar 
without a word of explanation’-—even as much as would identify 
the writer of those Commentaries as ‘the man we had learned about 
in history.” A stupid boy was, in modern phrase, sunk; but many 
were far from stupid and throve on the austere teaching. The school 
produced some fine scholars and great churchmen; among them 
Westcott, Lightfoot, and Benson. 

Whatever the discipline, there was freedom at home and there 
were those two joys of eager youth: friendship and discovery of 
books. Edward and his friend Cormell Price together began those 
travels in the realms of gold that he was to follow all his life. 

In many ways this was an easier school-life than that of Eton, 
Winchester, or Rugby; in one of those great public schools Edward 
might have grown in worldly wisdom, but it is more likely that he 
would have been driven in upon himself and been unhappy. Poets 
and artists are born, and though they need some making too, that 
process is better not to be over-done. There is always the risk of 
spoiling a horn rather than making a special kind of spoon. 

Another pupil of this grammar school, a few years senior, was 
a notable headmaster himself before he became Bishop and Arch- 
bishop: Edward White Benson, who was the first Headmaster of 
Wellington, the college founded in memory of the great Duke to 
educate, chiefly, the sons of officers. Benson was elected in 1848 and 
took office in the following year; he had been, since going down 
from Cambridge, assistant master at Rugby, and he brought a good 
deal of Rugby with him. He appointed prefects and trained them 
in their lieutenancy; but he ruled and surveyed all. According to 
his son Arthur he ruled too absolutely; even the masters were 
subdued, almost obscured, by his dominance. He made Wellington, 
and as a new school it needed moulding by a strong hand; but 
(again to quote his son): ‘I doubt if he was an educator of the first 
rank, because he did not desire that his pupils should develop on 
their lines but on his own.’ An equally grave flaw was his lack of 
sympathy with the weak and erratic. 

Yet he cared deeply for the boys and for their welfare; and tried 
lo give them more than magisterial care. He used every day to invite 
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two of the Sixth Form to breakfast: “They were as much a necessary 
accompaniment of breakfast as my father himself’; and a younger 
son, Fred, thought it the highest possible tribute to his mother that 
the mighty Sixth Form touched their caps to her. 

There was granite in Benson, as in that other great prelate and 
headmaster Frederick Temple; but there was the fire of love too, 
and the boys knew it. They thronged to cheer him when he bade 
them farewell on going to Lincoln; and one called out: ‘God bless 
you, sir,’ to which he replied in tears: ‘God bless you, my dear, dear 
boys.’ 

Victorian public schools were chiefly ruled by the clergy, and 
the great Victorian clergy had a good deal of Mosaic sternness in 
them. ‘Mosaic’ is the word one applies most readily to one of the 
greatest of them, Thring of Uppingham. He was above all a law- 
giver; ‘Law-breakers’ was the term of vituperation most often 
hurled at the errant, and in his eyes law was sacrosanct and whole, 
be it the law of the school, of the land, or God’s moral law. He 
was not alone in this concept, but he was supreme, and perhaps 
unique, in two achievements: he cared for the ordinary and average 
boy and for the individual. For the good of the individual, in order 
that he might know, singly and apart, every boy in his school, he 
insisted upon small classes. No one must be neglected or over- 


looked—even though the boys may often have longed for a little | 


peaceful neglect. His other achievement was to stride over, as no 
one else did, the gulf between upper and lower class education. 
This, as we have seen, hardly existed in Scotland; in England it was 
deep, and even the grammar schools that asked no fees or Welling- 
ton, that made easy terms, did not bridge that gulf. But Edward 
Thring, an Etonian of the early 1840’s, Captain of the School and 
Captain of Montem (one of the last to receive tribute from that 
strange mixture of carnival and tax-gathering), and a classical 
Fellow of King’s, found himself in his first curacy in Gloucester 
teaching daily in the new National School; one of those founded 
by ‘the National Society for promoting the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Church.’ 

Those children were taught ‘the three R’s’ and the Bible and 
prayer-book; this particular young master was taught, by experi 
ence, how to teach: ‘Everything I most value of teaching thought 
and teaching practice and teaching experience came from that, 
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from his having reached ‘the minds of those little labourers’ sons 
with their unfurnished heads.’ Reach them he did, perhaps because 
his heart as well as his head sought and found theirs. 

His heart was in his government of Uppingham—as the boys 
knew well, even when they suffered from his tongue or his cane. 
He believed in flogging as the best punishment; he trusted his boys 
and deplored surveillance; if they broke trust they were punished. 
They for their part trusted him; knew his absolute justice and, 
more, his potential tenderness. One of his dearest memories was 
of two small boys who found they could not read their father’s letter 
from India. It did not occur to them to ask help from a senior or 
from their form-master. They went to the Head, sure that he would 
read it for them. 

Benson left Wellington in 1873, Thring died in 1887. The century 
had seen many changes, in school life many reforms, but these had 
come gradually and the ethos was little changed. H. A. Vachell, 
who had gone to Harrow in the ’70’s, transposed his memories 
twenty years on when he used them for his novel, The Hill. This 
imperfect and necessarily limited study of the Victorian boy may 
end as it began with a novel of school life. The Hill is a distillation 
of Harrow as Tom Brown is of Rugby. In some points they are 
alike; there is the same awareness of atmosphere and tradition, 
stronger a good deal in The Hill because the young hero, John 
Verney, is a more sensitive and intellectual type than Tom, and 
because Rugby as Tom knew it was only beginning to make its 
tradition; whereas Harrow felt itself to be almost as old as England. 
Tom is made aware of the new standards of dress and deportment; 
John hardly needs telling. He sees the ‘shallow straw hat and 
swallow-tail coat’ as the ‘uniform of a crack corps.’ He does not 
incur the rebuke given by a devout Harrovian to a new boy, the 
only member of a ducal family to be sent to the Hill and not the 
‘the Plain’ of Eton, where his brothers have gone, and disposed to 
make odious comparisons. “You mustn’t slang Harrow,’ he is told, 
‘and you’d better get it into your silly head that it’s the best school 
in this or any other world.’ 

Tom Brown’s first excitement was the Schoolhouse victory over 
School in the Rugby match; his first unofficial sermon Old Brooke’s 
speech. The climax of fervour in The Hill is in the chapter describing 
the Eton and Harrow match at Lord’s when Harrow wins. It is all 
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somewhat heightened in intensity compared with Tom Brown and 
the scope is wider; it is still a school world, but of one great school 
against another, and the background is that of the greatest possible 
world, socially speaking: that of aristocratic England of the nineties. 

East and Old Brooke spoke for Rugby; one Egerton speaks for 
Harrow. “We are not sent here at enormous expense to learn only 
Latin and Greek. At Harrow and Eton we are licked into shape 
for the big things: diplomacy, politics, the Services. One is taught 
manners.’ Eton is admitted to a shared superiority over all other 
schools; but Harrow comes first, and this loyal Harrovian strongly 
deplored the weakness of those Harrovian fathers who were misled 
by Etonian wives into sending their sons to the Plain and not to the 
Hill. So might a young Scot condemn a Free Kirk parent who 
allowed his family to follow their mother into the Establishment. 

The Hill glows with the affection of the characters and of their 
creator for the school; and the highest tribute of all is paid by 
Verney’s best and most-loved friend Desmond, who leaves for the 
army and to fight in South Africa. He is killed at Spion Kopp 
leading his men up the hill. His last letter to Verney ends thus: 
‘The sight of the hill brings back our hill. ... I have the absurd con- 
viction that to-morrow I shall get up the hill here faster and easier 
than the other fellows because you and I have so often run up our 
Hill together.’ 

Was it absurd? Such words could hardly be written in our genera- 
tion; but the one that is lost to this world, the one that died forty 
years ago in Flanders and Gallipoli and the bitter North Sea, held 
many who in their dying brought honour to the schools that had 
bred them to serve England well. 


MARION LOCHHEAD 
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THE IRON-CLAD FINNS 


BEFORE Starting on my trip to Finland I asked a Finnish friend 
in London for some advice about his country. Was there any subject, 
for instance, which one should avoid talking about in Finland? 
Any taboos? My Finnish friend thought for a moment or two. He 
could think of no taboos. My question seemed superfluous. ‘There’s 
one thing,’ he said in his slow Finnish voice, pitched so much lower 
than ours. ‘Don’t make the mistake of thinking that Finland is 
behind the Iron Curtain.’ 

I was reminded of this warning when a few days later I was 
heading for Finland on board S.S. Finnmaster, a Finnish cargo ship 
on the Hull—Helsinki run. I got into conversation with a young 
Finnish student who was acting as mess boy to earn enough money 
to keep him at the University of Helsinki. He told me of his surprise 
at a remark made to him by an Englishman met casually in Lon- 
don, who thought ‘that all Finns were Communists.’ Looking at 
the dumbfounded expression on his face I was reminded of what 
my Finnish friend had told me about Finland not being behind the 
Iron Curtain. I was doubly warned. 

To travel to Finland by sea is far and away the best way. Of 
course, you must have plenty of time—the trip takes four days from 
Hull to Helsinki—but a sea journey is infinitely preferable to dart- 
ing there by plane, because on a boat you get a better idea where 
Finland lies, round the corner, so to speak, from Sweden, tucked 
away in the north-east corner of Europe on Russia’s doorstep. The 
remoteness of Finland may have been responsible for the English- 
man’s remark which so shocked the young Finn. All the other 
countries which share a border with the Soviet Union in Europe 
are, after all, Russian satellites. Finland is a noble exception. 

I had hoped we would sail direct from Hull to Helsinki, but a 
cargo boat takes into account its cargo, not its few passengers, and 
as we sailed up the Baltic, skirting the coast of Sweden, word came 
from head office in Helsinki that we had to unload part of our 
cargo at Turku before proceeding to the capital. So on a Sunday 
331 
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evening late in August we made landfall at Turku (also known by 
its Swedish name of Abo), Finland’s oldest city and capital until 
1812, the home of an ancient university with a brick and stone 
cathedral dating from the thirteenth century, and guarded by a 
rugged castle which we could see bulking largely over the docks 
and cranes of the port. Our ship was greeted by a swarm of little 
Finnish boys in gay-coloured jerseys, riding bicycles much too large 
for them, who charged over the cobbled quay to watch us tie up. 
From Turku I took the train to Helsinki, a journey of three hours. 

Driving through Turku to the station I noticed many large one- 
storey wooden houses. These are a feature of Finland and give a 
pleasant rural look to the towns, which with the exception of Hel- 
sinki are quiet and provincial. The Finns are not lovers of brick 
and mortar, for Finland is a land of limitless forests, myriad lakes 
(said to number 70,000), and innumerable islands fringing her 
southern shores. 

The Finn, whenever he can, escapes to the country to commune 
with nature. So much does he crave for solitude that there is a joke 
told about the Finn who going out to live in the forest found traces 
of another Finn, so taking his axe he went off in search of the 
intruder and killed him. 

The sauna bath, which is not merely a means of getting clean 
but a form of relaxation and enjoyment, fulfills the Finn’s desire to 
be in close touch with nature. He often builds his sauna before his 
house: it is a trim wooden cabin near water if possible and sur- 
rounded by trees. The Finns set aside Saturday afternoon for the 
sauna—as they have done for perhaps a thousand years—and if you 
take a walk through the residential district of a town or in the 
countryside you will see a thin trail of smoke emerging from the 


sauna indicating that the fire has been lit. It takes an hour or two’ 


for the sauna to ‘ripen,’ but by late afternoon it will be ready for th 


family and any special guests invited to join the party. Finnisi | 
women used to bear their children in the sauna, and there is |) 


saying that ‘what the sauna cannot cure is hopeless.’ From the trait 
on the way to Helsinki I saw many sauna bath huts in the woods 
but as it was not Saturday no smoke emerged from the roofs. 
Helsinki, Finland’s busy capital, used to be known as the new a 
Russian capital since its rise dates from the time when Finlani 
became an autonomous Grand Duchy in the Russian Empire it 
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1809. Before that time Finland belonged to the Swedish crown for 
600 years. The Finns have no nostalgia for the past, with its 
memories of foreign domination, and in the National Museum in 
Helsinki they have collected together the portraits of the Swedish 
Kings who ruled over them and the five Russian Czars who were 
Grand Dukes of Finland, and put them all in one room, with the 
ornate gilt throne on which the Czars sat when they opened the 
Finnish Diet. The rest of the museum tells the story of the Finnish 
people in its arts, crafts, and folklore. 

For forty years now Finland has been an independent state—the 
fortieth anniversary of Finnish Independence was celebrated on 
Dec. 6, 1957, with a military parade in the Great Square in Helsinki 
—but there are still many links with the régime of the Czars. For 
instance the golden cupolas of the Uspenski Cathedral (Greek 
Orthodox) in Helsinki, the wooden houses with their Empire-style 
pilasters and pediments, the wood-burning railway engines sprout- 
ing huge bulbous spark-catcher funnels. Also, many a town in 
Finland has a few droschkis, ancient vehicles sagging alarmingly in 
the centre which have survived from the days of Anna Karenina 
into the age of supersonic jets. They are mostly used at night, drawn 
by frisky Finnish horses with long blonde manes which gallop over 
the cobbled streets at a surprising speed. 

With the Russia of to-day, however, the threads are tenuous. The 
Iron Curtain has come down well and truly between the two coun- 
tries. The visitor who thinks he will hear Russian spoken or see 
any signs of Finland’s gigantic neighbour will be disappointed. 
Although Leningrad is only about one hour away by air from 
Helsinki, I felt thousands of miles from the Soviet Union while in 
Finland. Perhaps it is because the Finns hardly ever mention the 
Russians. ‘If you live on a razor’s edge,’ a Finn said to me, ‘it’s 
best not to think about it.’ 

Yet Finland and the Soviet Union are united by an Agreement of 
Friendship, Co-operation, and Mutual Assistance, the tenth anni- 
versary of which was recently mellifluously celebrated both in 
Helsinki and Moscow. By the terms of the agreement Finland 
refrains from joining any pact directed against the Soviet Union, 
and pledges her support in case of attack. The Finns realize that 
they have to maintain correct relations with their Russian neigh- 
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Finland has scrupulously observed the terms of the Agreement— 
she has remained outside N.A.T.O. and is not a member of 
O.E.E.C.—and so she has been rewarded by Moscow. In 1956 the 
Russians returned the Porkkala Peninsula, a dozen miles south- 
west of Helsinki, which Finland leased to the Soviet Union for fifty 
years as a naval base in accordance with the Treaty of Paris of 
1947; and every now and again the rumour crops up that the 
Russians are about to reward Finland again by returning Karelia 
to her, though its rehabilitation after years of neglect might be more 
than the present state of Finnish economy could bear. 

Many expressions of formal good will are made on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. President Kekkonen is the honorary chairman 
of the Finnish-Soviet Association, and last May he paid an official 
visit to Moscow, in return for that paid by Mr Bulganin and Mr 
Khrushchev a year ago—a visit which was not marked by any great 
enthusiasm on the part of the Finns, who cannot forget that they 
have lost 11-8 per cent. of their national territory to the Russians. 
But whatever resentment they may harbour, they have learnt it is 
no profit to them to antagonize their neighbour. 

It is difficult to imagine that Russo-Finnish relations could ever 
be cordial. Too much blood has flowed between the two countries 
during the last one thousand years. In the wars between 1939 and 
1944 the Finns lost nearly 80,000 men, which is a high proportion 
in a small country of only four millions. Russia is Finland’s heredi- 
tary foe; whether the ruler of Russia be a red or white Czar matters 
little. The two last Czars were perhaps more hated by the Finns 
than the present rulers in the Kremlin, because to-day Finland is 
an independent state, while under the Czars a Russian governor sat 
in Helsinki. Czar Alexander III (1881-94) introduced a rule of 
Russification in the Grand Duchy which was intensified by his weak 
successor, Czar Nicholas II (1894-1917). The Finns, slow to ange, 
at last revolted, and in 1905 the Russian Governor, General Bobr+ 
kov, was shot dead by a Finnish civil servant, Eugen Schaumag, 
who then committed suicide himself, leaving behind him a respect 
ful letter to the Czar giving the reasons for his violent action. 

In the centre of the Great Square, a few steps away from tht 
spot where this heroic act was performed, is a large statue of Cza 
Alexander II (1855-81). It seems strange to see a statue of | 
Russian Czar in Finland. But this enlightened ruler of all th 
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Russians governed Finland wisely. He summoned the Finnish Diet, 
which had not met for fifty-four years, and issued a Language Edict 
by which Finnish was accorded equal status with Swedish, and 
officials in the Grand Duchy were given twenty years in which to 
learn it. Not even in their wildest moments of Russophobia have 
the Finns torn the statue down, and it occupies a more commanding 
position in Helsinki than any statue to a Finn, and will not be 
overshadowed until the giant statues of Finland’s first four presi- 
dents by Finland’s great sculptor, Wainé Aaltonen, are placed in 
front of the Parliament Buildings in the Mannerheimintie. 

One of the most remarkable stories of modern history is how the 
Finns survived over 700 years of foreign domination to become 
a sovereign state in 1917. The toughness (sisu) of the Finns is 
proverbial, so is the difficulty of learning their language. Finnish 
sisu ensured the continuity of the nation during the years of foreign 
domination. Their exotic language kept their identity. Under the 
bitterest years of Russian oppression at the turn of the last century 
the Finnish language became the language of resistance; and Fin- 
nish culture and literature found many champions among liberal- 
minded people abroad, who were shocked by the extremists in St 
Petersburg. British opinion was especially roused. ‘Finland, an 
English journal devoted to the Cause of the Finnish People,’ was 
published in London in 1899, and The Finland Bulletin appeared 
intermittently between 1900 and 1905. 

Written Finnish does not reach back further than four centuries 
to 1548, when the New Testament was translated by Michael 
Agricola, who compiled the first books ever written in the Finnish 
tongue, but the roots of the oral folk literature reach back into 
dim pagan times. No other country has such a rich folklore. In the 
archives of the Finnish Literary Society there are some 80,000 
Narrative and lyric poems, more than a million proverbs and say- 
ings, and 50,000 riddles. A monumental work entitled The Ancient 
Poems of the Finnish People contains more than 1,270,000 verses. 

It was the simple people who kept the poetic and musical Finnish 
language alive, as the educated classes, except the clergy, all spoke 
Swedish, which was also the language of the wealthy bourgeoisie, 
and all public affairs were conducted in Swedish, except for religious 
sServices, until Czar Alexander II’s enlightened Language Edict of 


:1863. Now only 8-6 per cent. of the population have Swedish as 
z 
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their first language, though both—Finnish and Swedish—are the 
official languages of the country. 
A landmark in modern Finnish history was the publication in 


1835 of Finland’s national epic, Kalevala (The Land of Heroes), | 


the work of Elias Lénnrot, who traversing Finland on foot collected 
the folk songs celebrating the mythical heroes of Suomi (Finland). 
Such a one was the great seer and bard Vainimdinen, ‘old and 
steadfast,’ whose deeds are chronicled in Kalevala. 

Reading this Finnish masterpiece one is reminded of Hiawatha, 
as Longfellow was influenced by the first German translation of 
Kalevala, putting Redskins in the place of Finnish heroes and copy- 
ing the ‘echo’ technique of the verse. An extract of Kalevala in the 
translation by W. T. Kirby (Everyman’s Library, Nos. 259-260) 
will illustrate Longfellow’s debt to the Finnish epic: 


Dearest friend, and much-loved brother, 
Best loved of all companions, 

Come and let us sing together, 

Let us now begin our converse, 

Since at length we meet together, 
From two widely sundered regions. . . . 
While our dear ones harken to us, 

And our loved ones are instructed, 
While the young are standing round us, 
Of the rising generation, 

Let them learn the words of magic, 
And recall our songs and legends, 

Of the belt of Vainiméinen, 

Of the forge of Ilmarinen, 

And of Kaukomieli’s sword-point, 
And of Joukahainen’s crossbow : 

Of the utmost bounds of Pohja, 

And of Kalevala’s wide heathlands. 


It is unfortunate that so many great Finnish literary works remain | 


locked up in the Finnish language, which defeats all but the most 
intrepid and linguistically gifted scholars. Finnish has no connection 
with any of the main European languages: Estonian is its nearest 
relation, while there are distant affinities with Hungarian, though 
the two languages have only a few words in common. 

A foreigner arriving in Finland feels cut off from the Finns 


because of this barrier of language. Shop signs are baffling. There — 
seems no point of contact. Words of foreign origin are sparingly | 
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used. The word for telephone is puhelin, not a literal translation, 
but a Finnish word created from the verb puhua (to speak). Hotelli 
is only occasionally used. Finnish purists are constantly at work 
keeping their language uncontaminated from foreign influences— 
successors of those Finns who preserved the language intact in the 
past; though for the convenience of the tourist they might relax 
their efforts a little now—especially as Finland is giving more and 
more importance to her tourist trade. Concessions to foreign words 
are made occasionally: atom bomb, for instance, becomes atomi 
pommi in Finnish. There is no letter ‘b’ in Finnish, which makes 
the taking over of foreign words difficult. I was immediately struck 
by the great number of ‘k’s’ in Finnish. More words begin with this 
letter than any other. ‘P’ is another favourite. Finnish words are 
often joined together and very long. I was walking down a street 
in Rovaniemi in Lapland one day when I saw stretched across the . 
window of a shop selling furniture this Jabberwocky word: 


‘JAANNOSERAMYYNTIMME.’ 


On enquiry from a friend I learnt that it meant there was a sale on, 
the three words, hidden in one, meaning ‘Our surplus sale.’ 

Though the Finns learn English as their first foreign language 
and speak it well, the English-speaking Finn is not universal. Ger- 
man will be found useful with the older generation, as German was 
the first language taught at school before the last war. Such is the 
demand for English nowadays that the Department of English at 
Helsinki University, which must be among the largest in Europe, 
has recently requested still another chair of English: and there is a 
country-wide network of Finnish-British societies numbering more 
than fifty supported by the Finns themselves. English conversation 
flourishes over coffee at evening meetings of these clubs, and many 
an English lecturer retains happy memories of a tour in Finland 
where he has been invited to speak before such diverse societies as 
the Chatter Club at Ekeniis or the Vuoksi Valley Fellows of Imatra. 

Anglo-Finnish relations grew largely through trade, the first con- 
tacts being established in the early nineteenth century, particularly 
by Scots who brought their skills to the Grand Duchy. Many of 
these early pioneers are remembered to-day in the names of large 
Finnish enterprises, such as Finlayson Ltd., of Tampere, the largest 
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spinning concern in Scandinavia, founded by James Finlayson of 
Glasgow in 1821. 

To-day the United Kingdom is Finland’s most important trading 
partner, her best customer and chief supplier, ahead of the Soviet 
Union and Germany, but only by a narrow margin. During the last 
two years the United Kingdom and the German Federal Republic 
have mounted impressive trade fairs in Helsinki. The British Trade 
Fair last autumn, opened by the Lord Mayor of London, was visited 








by a quarter of a million people, who were attracted not only by the | 


500 stands, but by side-shows such as Highland dancing and bag- 
pipe playing and British beer; and during the Fair towering London 
buses lumbered through the streets of the capital with Cockney 
drivers at the wheel. This autumn the Finns are looking forward 
to the French Trade Fair in Helsinki. 

Finland’s natural resources are few. Timber is her ‘green gold’ 
and the foundation of her prosperity, though in the last few years 
timber prices have fallen, and Finland’s export trade has suffered 
in spite of the devaluation of the Finnish mark last September. 
Saw-mills have closed or reduced their output, and because of the 
recession in this and other industries the unemployment figures 
reached the high total of 80,000 last winter. 

Finland finds no difficulty of selling industrial goods to Russia, 
and she does roughly a third of her trade with the Communist 
world. This proportion could easily be increased, but not to Fin- 
land’s advantage, as the Finns have embarrassingly high rouble 
balances in Moscow and the raw materials needed for these exports 
have to be paid for largely in Western currency. Large numbers of 
Russian and Czech motor vehicles are to be seen in Finland. They 
can be bought in any number, while there are long waiting lists for 
Western cars which can be imported on quotas only. 

The demand for Western currency explains why there has been 
a glut of Finnish butter on the English market, which has led to 
protests and accusations of dumping. Finnish butter sells for almost 
half the price here at which it sells in Finland. We have been buying 
the total export of Finnish butter (20,000 tons in 1957), but in 
order to compete on the English market Finnish butter has to be 
heavily subsidized, and the cost is borne by the Finnish taxpayer. 
Butter has been one of the causes of a succession of Finnish political 
crises this year. Finnish political life is paralysed by the antagonism 
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between the two evenly balanced major parties, the Agrarians and 
the Socialists, and it was to avoid a complete standstill in the affairs 
of the nation that the President of Finland, Mr Kekkonen—who 
has far-reaching powers under the Finnish Constitution—appointed 
Mr von Fieandt, the Governor of the Bank of Finland, to form a 
‘business’ government last November pending the elections for a 
new Diet this July. But his government fell in April on its agricul- 
tural prices policy, defeated by an unholy alliance of Agrarians, 
Socialists, and the Finnish People’s Democratic League (the shadow 


| organization of the Finnish Communist Party). Mr Reino Kuus- 


koski, the succeeding Prime Minister, also formed a ‘business’ 
government to act as a stop-gap until the July elections. 

The Communist-dominated Finnish People’s Democratic League 
had 43 seats in the last Diet out of a total of 200, a higher pro- 
portion of Communist supporters than in any other Nordic country, 
though Finland cannot be said to be threatened by Communism to 


| a greater extent than any other country where the Communists are 


recognized as a legal political party. The Communists have not had 
a seat in any Finnish government since 1948. The average Finn is 
an individual and violently anti-Communist. With his eye on the 
past he sees that a Communist-dominated government in Finland 
would mean the end to his hard-won independence. 

The years since the war have been marked by tremendous efforts 
on the part of the Finns. According to the terms of the armistice 
Finland delivered reparation goods to the Soviet Union to the value 
of 226,500,000 dollars, having to start new industries to fulfil her 
obligations; nearly half a million refugees from the ceded territories 
were settled up and down the country, many of them in the new 
town of Lahti, which has grown from a population of almost nil 
fifty years ago to 50,000 to-day; and finally Lapland had to be 
rehabilitated, which was left a desolate waste by the retreating 
Germans, who destroyed almost every house, farm, church and 
school, bridges and railways, putting their scorched-earth policy 
into effect with Germanic thoroughness. 

Though Finland’s economic position gives rise to alarm (the 
Finns have been living beyond their means for a number of years), 
the country has made a remarkable recovery due to the perseverance 
and toughness of the people. Now Finland is bidding fair to be a 
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popular tourist land, inviting the world to visit her in her remote 
fastness of north-eastern Europe. 

For more than a century travellers from this country have visited 
Finland. John Murray’s Handbook for Northern Europe (1849) 
published one of the earliest collections of notes for travellers 
intending to visit the Grand Duchy. In those days not only was 
there no railway but no public conveyances of any sort between 
Turku and Helsinki (referred to in the Handbook as Abo and 
Helsingforss: the Swedish names are given as Finnish, which 
‘hardly any foreigner can hope to learn,’ was still the language of 
the underprivileged). ‘The Finns have what they term a Constitu- 
tion, and are not a little proud of their national distinction,’ the 
compiler of the Handbook writes, and he noted that the traveller 
is almost made to ‘forget that he is in a land that owns sovereignty 
to the Czar.’ The Finns ‘have no great sympathy with Russia—no 
fellowship in her glory—no anxiety for her distant conquests.’ The 
same is true to-day. The Finns have remained remarkably constant. 

Towards the end of the last century and in the first years of this 
one Finland seems to have had a magical attraction for English 
women travellers, who wrote passionately of the Finns, praising 
their progressive attitude towards the ‘fair sex,’ as women were then 
called. Women were given the vote in Finland as early as 1906. 
Perhaps, too, our intrepid English women travellers were attracted 
by the ‘ever-present telephone,’ which was widely used in ‘en- 
lightened Finland’ even in the 1890’s. The quotations are from Miss 
Clive-Bayley, whose Vignettes of Finland, or Twelve Months in 
Strawberry Land was published in 1895. She was followed by Mrs 
Alec Tweedie, whose travel book Through Finland in Carts (1897) 
—the name of the authoress and the title of her book breathe the 
spirit of suffragette England that was to come—is a classic of travel 
literature. Flouting Victorian conventions, Mrs Tweedie took a 
sauna bath, and passed on her sensations to her readers: 


One plunges into volcanic fires at once. Blinking in the dim light we 
found that beside us was a brick-built stove, for which the fire, as we 
had noticed while disrobing, is in the outer chamber, and when the 
washing woman threw a pail of water upon the surface of the great 
heated stones, the steam ascended in volumes. 


Mrs Tweedie suffered agonies in the sauna, but Saima, the wash- 





ing woman, only smiled, scrubbed her hard, and threw pails of cold | 
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water over her, and then began beating her with a bundle of birch 
leaves tied up with string ‘such as we had often seen her on former 
occasions sweeping the floor with.”! 

In Mrs Tweedie’s day, as the title of her book indicates, the 
traveller had to face a good deal of discomfort in Finland. To-day 
travel by road is still something of an adventure and the trains are 
slow, but Finland has overcome these disadvantages by developing 
one of the most extensive air networks to be found in any country. 
Air travel is cheap and the Finns are always hopping on and off 
aeroplanes, and the tourist should adopt this method too. 

Finnish Lapland, which looks so far away on the map, can be 
reached within a few hours. I left Helsinki air terminal at nine 
o'clock one morning and after a few stops en route and changing 
planes once I arrived at Ivalo Tourist Inn (140 miles above the 
Arctic Circle) in time for afternoon coffee. 

The inns in Lapland are somewhat Spartan (but clean), the land- 
scape of fell, forest, and lake is rugged, and you will be attacked 
by mosquitoes in midsummer; but Lapland has a strong appeal 
mainly to those who want to see the Midnight Sun. One hears of 
‘Lapland sickness’ which affects some people, drawing them back 
year after year to this semi-arctic landscape. 

Flying back to Helsinki I stopped at Rovaniemi, the capital of 
Lapland, a new town only four miles south of the Arctic Circle. 
Imagine in the wastes and tangled forests of Lapland a dazzling 
white town of straight streets and square concrete buildings topped 
by bright red roofs. The Germans on their expulsion from Lapland 
left Rovaniemi a mass of cinders. The Police Chief of Lapland 
showed me a picture of the town after the Germans left—only one 
house is still standing. Yet in a few years the Finns rebuilt it, 
employing their greatest architect, Alvar Aalto (who designed the 
Finnish Pavilion at the Venice Biennale this June), to lay out the 
new town, which now numbers 17,000 inhabitants. Its fine church 
was the gift of Lutherans in America, and it has a first-class hotel— 
Pohjanhovi—built on the banks of the turbulent Kemijoki (joki 
means river) where travellers can have their last taste of luxury 
living before setting off for the wilds farther north. 


1 The tradition of English women writing about Finland has been carried 
on since the war: viz. Journey to Finland, by Diana Ashcroft, and Green 
Gold and Granite, by Wendy Hall. 
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It is not surprising that the Finns chose to rebuild Rovaniemi as 
a white city: they have so little light there in winter. { met the 
Governor of Lapland, Mr Hannula, a Finn of the old school of the 
pioneer type, who has spent nearly all his life above the Arctic 
Circle. Light begins to slip away in October, he told me, speaking 
German. Then follow the dark months when night, broker. by only 
a few hours of light, descends on this Ultima Thule. But in March 
the light returns. Speaking of this longed-for moment the Governor 
grew ecstatic, raising his hand in imprecation to the sky. ‘Light is 
so important to us. We long for the month of March when the light 
comes back. Das Licht . . . das Licht, he repeated in German with 
a tremor in his voice. Later I looked up the Finnish word for light 
in my dictionary. It is valo—a beautiful word. 

In the winter Finland is gripped in a sea of ice. It is even possible 
to ski or skate across the Gulf of Bothnia from Sweden to Finland, 
and all the 70,000 lakes are frozen solid. Icebreakers: have to keep 
the ports open. I went on board one of these powerful ships, V oima 
(Strength). She has a displacement of nearly 5,000 tons and is 
driven by four diesel engines, two fore and two aft, developing 
10,000 horsepower. With her plates 33 mm. thick she can break 
through ice four feet deep at four knots. She can sail sideways by 
turning her four propellers round in opposite directions, and she 
can batter her way through the ice by suddenly switching her water 
supply of 150 tons from one side to the other, an operation taking 
only 90 seconds. She had towed in 120 ships in the previous winter, 
and was getting ready to proceed north to the top of the Guif of 
Bothnia for the start of the 1957-8 season. 

This squat rugged vessel, sacrificing grace of line to hidden 


strength, seemed to me to symbolize the Finnish people in their: 


endless struggle for existence. Nature is hard and unrelenting in 
Finland, and time and again the tide of battle has swept over *he 
borderland of Suomi, but undaunted the Finns have come through, 
thanks to their toughness and their iron will. 


REGINALD COLBY 
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Where London Ends, by E. W. Martin (Phoenix House), deals 


with English provincial life after 1750 and is a complementary 


volume to the same author’s The Secret People, dealing with village 
life during the same period. The new volume gives an account of 
the English country town and the lives, work, and development of 
provincial people. We are given a picture of the country town to-day 
and as it was before 1750; then an account of the growth of new 
towns during the period and local government, beginning with 








Municipal Anarchy, the Era of Reform, and Development of 
| Administration as we now have it. Then there is an excellent chapter 
| religion, dealing with the Church of England and the career of 
| 343 
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Wesley and the growth of Methodism. Then we are told about 
education and how it has developed in the last two hundred years 
and the shocking state it was in at the earlier part of the period, 
After that comes a study of the Doctor and Public Health, which is 
specially valuable and comprehensive and leads up to the Welfare 
State. After that come the newspaper and the press, giving a very 
informing account of how they have developed during the two 
centuries. The whole problem comes to this: where does London 
end or, to put it in another way, at what point in the growth of cities 
is the metropolitan stage reached? It is difficult to answer this. The 
countryside has two aspects: one rooted in the village and the other 
expressing itself in the growing vitality of the country town or 
further enlarged into the industrial centre, and the question arises: 
is the urban region threatening the self-determination of the rural 
region? Most people will feel that it is, especially as over half of 
the population of England and Wales live in or near fourteen dif- 
ferent urban centres. The heritage of the new towns rests like a 
shadow across the face and future of provincial Britain. It is mainly 
the shadow of suburbia and the machine, signs that should be faced 
up to and conquered now before it is too late. We all realize the 
ever-increasing spread of urbanization and a book in which the 





subject is so comprehensively and skilfully dealt with as in this 
must be of real value. 


The German Admiral, Doenitz, said that after the atom bomb 
the chief cause of the Allied victory in the late war was radar. The| 
man who, deservedly, is given the name of the Father of Radar is 
Sir Robert Watson Watt, though, in accepting this tribute, he says 
that the Mother of Radar was his colleague Arnold Frederick) 
Wilkins, and there are also other members of this team. In Thre 
Steps to Victory (Odhams), Sir Robert tells the story of his caree, 
beginning with his early exploration into the passage of thundes 
storms. From this, step by step, he was led on to radar. He tells hi 
story in nearly 500 full pages which must be of interest to readers 
but they should be warned that it is not always easy reading owin} 
to the number of technical terms and scientific names which perhap 





only the expert knows. Sir Robert tells of the race against time oy 
ring Britain with radar before Hitler struck in Europe; also of th | 


early difficulties and failures, and the problems of training Servig 
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personnel. Luckily for this country his researches were just in time. 
He says that he has had much to do with committees ‘and, indeed, 
found myself a member of 42 and in the Chair of many of them.’ 
He worked for many years in the Government and also outside on 
his own. He served on committees with Sir Winston Churchill and 
most of the Service leaders and scientists, and he has a good deal 
to say about them. He also tells in the end of the apparently extra- 
ordinary shabby way in which bureaucracy in office tried to deprive 
him of the rewards of his inventions and discoveries; but he is not 
a Scotsman for nothing, and his struggle for his rights was entirely 
successful. He is still active in his scientific work and more dis- 
coveries may come from him. Meanwhile, this book is a fine story 
of skill and determination. 


Russia, the Atom, and the West (Oxford University Press) con- 
tains the B.B.C. Reith Lectures of 1957 delivered by Mr George F. 
Kennan. They deal with, firstly, the internal Soviet scene; secondly, 
the Soviet mind and world realities; thirdly, the problem of Eastern 
and Central Europe; fourthly, the military problem; fifthly, the non- 
European world; sixthly, strengthening N.A.T.O.: to what end?; 
ind, lastly, Anglo-American relations. The last lecture, though 
written, was not delivered, as fortunately by then Anglo-American 
telations, so heavily strained at the time of Suez, had so greatly 
improved that Mr Kennan thought it undesirable to give the lecture. 
He is a former American Ambassador to Moscow and a highly 
killed and experienced writer. His lectures have been widely dis- 
tussed and a good many critics have opposed his ideas about with- 
drawing American and British troops from Germany and about 
laving the Middle East alone for a time to allow it to settle down 
on its own, which, to many people, will seem highly unlikely. Mr 
Kennan is very fair in his summing up and tries to see both sides 
of the question. The difficulty is the congenital inability of the 
Russians to see themselves and us and our mutual relationship with 
any proper degree of realism. The author writes: ‘I cannot warn too 
strongly against the quick assumption that there is no kernel of 
sincerity in all these messages with which they have been bombarding 
the Western chancelleries in recent weeks.’ But he does not spare the 
Russians where he thinks their views unreal and impracticable. The 
whole work deserves very careful study and is thought-provoking. 
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The Lost Gods of England, by Brian Branston (Thames and 
Hudson), leaves one in no doubt about Mr Branston’s qualifications 
to write on this subject. He argues his case with the maximum of 
persuasion, authority, and cleverness. Six days of our week are 
named after old Norse Gods; this is his initial piece of evidence of 
the overlapping of pagan mythology into Christian times. He 
accounts for the scanty remains of evidence in written records 
purely to the fact that paganism flourished amongst illiterate tribes 
and when written records came to be made writing was in the hands 
of the Christian Church and a strict censorship was exercised so 
that pagan references are either overlaid by Christian substitutions ¢ 
or are so deeply buried that they are not recognized for what they 
are. Mr Branston disinters all he can with great skill and irrefutable 
logic. One of the points he makes is that our present-day suspicion 
of the number 13 dates back to that mythology when it was a fatal 
invocation. Etymologically he is fascinating in tracing back many of 
our common words to mythological roots; for instance the word 
weird: this was originally Wyrd, the pagan name for fate; he col- 
lates this fate in its three forms, past, present, and future, with the 
three Fates of Greece and reveals them, after complete obscurity, 
transformed in Holinshed’s story of Macbeth into “Three women in 
strange and wild apparell, resembling creatures of elder world’ 
whose greetings to Macbeth as, first, ‘Thane of Glammis,’ second, 
‘Thane of Cawdor,’ and third, ‘that hereafter shall be King of Scot- 
land’ he claims to be the past, present, and future aspects of these 
women. He admits that a lot of his evidence comes from Scan- 
dinavian sources: their written records were much more uncon- 
taminated by Christian scribes than were the English; but he 
produces most stimulating evidence from native sources also, frag- 
mentary, conjectural, but in the main convincing, to prove his case. 
It is a book worth anybody’s study who is interested in origins, 
survivals, and the English race. 


The misfortunes and destruction suffered by Lambeth Palace 
during the late war and the consequent reconstruction (giving ut 








expected opportunities of restoring many parts of the building 


their early state) certainly call for a new and up-to-date history. | 


This want is well supplied by Dr C. R. Dodwell in his Lambeth 
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Palace (Country Life), in which he deals with the place both archi- 
tecturally and historically. We could wish that he had not restricted 
himself so much on the historic side, as there is a great deal that 
happened within the walls which is well worth telling or retelling, 
ranging from the trial of Wycliffe to the trial of Bishop King before 
the Archbishop’s Court in 1890. The work covers eight centuries, 
and we begin with the Crypt in the early thirteenth century and are 
taken through all the subsequent additions and alterations. The 
residential wing by about 1830 had become a mere inconvenient 
collection of rooms patched on at various times according to re- 
quirements without any symmetrical pattern, and the whole of this 
wing was then pulled down and rebuilt according to the designs of 
the architect Blore. The result can be called impressive whether 
considered beautiful or not. Lambeth has suffered much, not only 
from mobs and Cromwell’s men during the Commonwealth and 
bombs in war-time, but also from restorers who, in many cases, 
though well intentioned, were very greatly to be regretted. The 
recent restorations have brought back much of its proper state and 
a dignity and convenience to the whole Palace, which it lacked 
before, without losing any of its historical interest. There are more 
han thirty first-class illustrations in the best Country Life style. 
It is a pity perhaps that no plan of the building is added; but the 
whole is a book to enjoy thoroughly and to treasure. 


Lord Samuel is an example of one of those rare men who have, 
lke Lord Balfour and Lord Waverley, combined a life of service 
to the state with a deep knowledge of philosophy and science. Now 
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in his eighty-first year, in his In Search of Reality (Blackwell) he 
attempts to answer the question, “What is reality?’ This Reality is 


_ not to be confused with Materialism; it includes much else, and his 
| quest leads him to an examination of science, philosophy, and 


religion. He comes in the end to the conclusion that ‘in the actual 
world of nature it is the unit alone that exists, together with its 
relation with other units’ (p. 167), and that each man is ultimately 
responsible for his own actions. The section of the book devoted to 
the examination of the science of physics is a closely argued one, 
and should prove provocative. Although Lord Samuel is careful to 
give plain and vivid illustrations, it is in parts difficult for the 
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general reader to understand. Two chapters, the fourth, ‘A Propo- 
sition,’ and the fifth, ‘A Speculation,’ are an attempt to postulate the 
nature of the prime factor of the universe—or Continuum. They are 
in the nature of parentheses. The appendices, which are more tech- 
nical discussions of various problems, particularly of physics, and 
which include a contribution from Dr Einstein, are an attempt to 
meet the difficulties of the specialist. The other two sections of the 
book, on religion and ethics, are less technical. Lord Samuel makes 
a valuable point when he emphasizes the danger of allowing the 
mind to be swamped by myth; the state, he points out, is a func- 
tional abstraction, for it ‘consists of its citizens.’ The reader will 
remember that these are the words of a man who has spent most of 
his life in the administration of the state. The section on religion 
and reality is perhaps the least satisfactory. He seems unaware of 
the great revival of religion, particularly among young people, in 
the last ten years, and to hope for ‘reconciliation of theological 
differences’ among the great religions may seem to many an over- 
simplification. Nevertheless, it is a stimulating book. 


It is useful for any student of political ideas to read what a 
foreigner thinks of his political system, and when the foreigner is 
as distinguished a one as M. André Mathiot, it is valuable as well. 
An outsider is enabled to be objective, an important quality in such 
a subject. M. Mathiot divides his book, The British Political 
System (The Hogarth Press), into three parts, concerned respec- 
tively with the source, the organization, and the limitation of power, 
and he endeavours to see what are the essential characteristics of 
our democracy. His treatment of the subject is sound, and he has 
succeeded in producing a very readable book. He is not lacking im 
a sense of humour, either: for example (p. 18): ‘The British politica 
system is singularly full of paradoxes . . : the more self-contradictony 
they appear to be, the more effectively do the British seem to be 
able to make them work.’ He believes, and rightly, that the elec 
torate is the essential basis of our system; he has an interesting 
review of the history of political parties. He seems, however, t0 
underestimate the amount by which the two main parties diffet 
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and Conservatism differ so little. In his treatment of history M. 
Mathiot neglects what was a fundamental reason for the growth in 
power of Parliament, namely, the idea that redress precedes supply, 
and that Parliamentary consent is necessary to taxation. It is an 
odd omission, for here is perhaps the fundamental difference be- 
tween the English Parliament and the French Etats Générales. But 
his treatment of our whole political system is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of politics. 


There is obviously great usefulness in an encyclopedia, but there 
is also great fascination, except presumably to the entirely abstract 
minded, in looking for definite information on any subject or merely 
in opening the volume anywhere to see what turns up. The read- 
ing public owe Messrs J. M. Dent and Co. a debt of gratitude for 
Everyman's Encyclopedia, which for forty-five years has supplied 
a real want. The first two volumes of the new, fourth edition have 
now appeared, from the letter ‘A’ to Camrose & Camwood. The 
whole work of about 9,000,000 words is being entirely reset with 
30,000 articles, which have been recast or rewritten as required by 
xperts. Here indeed is a remarkable work of reference for all 
nterested in history, biography, theology, topography, science, and 
technology, a handbook indeed of practical culture. There are many 
illustrations also, ranging from, say, Abbotsford to bamboos in 
Ceylon or the Birmingham Civic Centre to a boa constrictor. It is 
not clear on what design the selection of illustrations is made, but 
that is quite immaterial—they adorn the pages of a very welcome, 
comprehensive, well planned, and useful work. 


It might be held that it requires an optimist to bring out a book 
on so quickly changing a subject as The Middle East 1958 (Europa 
Publications Ltd.). However, this new (and 6th) edition is wonder- 
fully up to date, including the United Arab Republic and the Arab 
Federation—both so lately formed. As before, the work gives an 
outline of the physical and social geography of the area and a 
select bibliography and Who’s Who of personalities. Then the 





>s differ 


twelve countries concerned are dealt with individually, with his- 


e thant! torical, economic, political, financial, and cultural details. The 


> Labout | whole runs to nearly 500 (usually double column) pages and is a 
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mine of useful information. Few people who take any interest in 
public affairs can avoid wanting to know something about the 
Middle East, considering the amount of space that it occupies nowa- 
days in newspapers and periodicals. All students of the subject 
should somehow get hold of this book to enlighten them—a book 
which is unique of its kind. 


The Heart of the Bible, by Jeannie B. Thomson Davies (George 
Allen and Unwin), is the conjunction of three former volumes, ‘The 
Literature of the Hebrew People, ‘The Literature of the Jewish 
People,’ and ‘The Literature of the New Testament.’ The author’s 
object is to make careful and plentiful selections from the Bible 
and by printing them in the order in which they were probably 
written enable much of the Old and New Testaments to be read in 
fresh settings. As the titles suggest, the first volume deals with 
writings while the nation was still, at any rate geographically, united 
in Palestine, and begins with the earliest poetry, such as the Song 
of Deborah, and with the Prophets, including Isaiah; also Deut- 
eronomy and the Books of the Law. The second volume deals with 
the period when Israel had been carried into captivity, never to 
return, and only a remnant remained in Judah. This part begins 
with Nehemiah and Ezra, and includes the Psalms, post-Exilic 
Prophets, and the Formation of the Canon and other later literature. 


The third volume, dealing with the New Testament, takes the Books 


in chronological order, beginning with the Epistles, then dealing 
with the Gospels, including a discussion of the disputed authorship 
of St John’s Gospel and the Revelation. The whole book runs to 
nearly 800 pages, which gives the author opportunity to develop 
her ideas fully, and she does this very successfully. It may be 
summed up in a review of this last volume when first published: 
‘A most valuable book, which, if it is given a chance, will really 
do what it sets out to do—reveal the heart of the Bible.’ 


A new edition of Sir Charles Petrie’s The Stuarts: The Portrait 
of an Age (Eyre and Spottiswoode) is welcome. As the Observe 
said of the first edition, ‘The book becomes a most agreeable kind 


of pageant, showing the events and figures of a century in an int 
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Charles writes with great skill and experience and gives a well 
balanced view of events. If over a third of the book is devoted to 
Charles I, it is worth while, as a very discerning portrait is painted. 
Charles made many mistakes, but Cromwell afterwards committed 
many of the errors for which Charles was sent to the scaffold. 
‘Pride’s Purge’ was much worse than Charles’s trying to arrest the 
Five Members. The author writes: ‘Attempts have been made to 
depict Cromwell as the first of the democrats, the forerunner of 
Gladstone and Bright: in reality he was the precursor of Mussolini, 
Hitler, and Lenin. Whether his policy was right or wrong is, in this 
connection, beside the point. It was imposed by force against the 
wishes of the majority, and those who would defend Cromwell must 
be prepared to admit that dictatorship may on occasion be a good 
thing.” The whole book gives an excellent review of the period and 
of the chief persons concerned. 


The Making of Uganda, by Kenneth Ingham, Professor of History 
at Makerere College, Kampala (George Allen and Unwin), is an 
enlightening study of the development of a country from an era of 
tribal clans and even village organization to the present system of 
centralized government along semi-parliamentary lines; but that 
has not been reached without many troubles and difficulties. It 
was in fact only in the 1890’s that our Government first realized 
that they had heavy responsibilities in the country which they 
thould meet boldly. Thereafter between 1900 and 1914 the Pro- 
tectorate took shape, and then came the First World War and 
post-war problems up to 1930. The development was steady and 
the period from 1930-9 was one of indirect administration. Then 
tame the Second World War and reconstruction; and now Uganda 
is set on the road that leads to self-government. In its early days 
the country owed much to the courage and energy of Sir Hesketh 
Bell, and of late there have been notable Governors like Sir Philip 
Mitchell, Sir John Hall, and Sir Andrew Cohen. One of the chief 
difficulties has been the special position of Buganda, which is almost 
a semi-independent kingdom framed in lesser provinces and very 
conscious of its own superiority. This led to the trouble with the 
Kabaka a few years ago. Now it seems happily settled. What has 


an inte ) happened in Uganda (well told here) is an object lesson to refute 


rd.’ Sit | 


_ the many who abuse British Colonialism. 
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Cabinet Government and War: 1890-1940, by John Ehrman 
(Cambridge University Press), includes the Lees Knowles Lectures 
delivered last year, which well deserve being preserved in print. 
The first lecture deals with the origins of a system or, it might be 
said, lack of a system until after the South African War and the 
formation of the Committee of Imperial Defence from which so 
much has sprung. The next chapter deals with the growth and test 
of the system from 1906-15, when, in the World War, the biggest 
strain was put on it. The next chapter shows how the system was 
extended and remodelled between 1916 and 1918, and how the 
C.I.D. turned into the War Council and many other committees. 
The final chapter deals with consolidation, rearmament and the test 
of the Second World War up to 1940. Two world wars are promi- 
nent among the factors responsible for transforming the range and 
nature of British government over the past fifty years, but the 
changes have not done violence to the traditional pattern of 
authority. Alone of the major Powers that have endured the full 
course of both world wars, Britain has survived without destroying 
or devitalizing her familiar institutions. The problem has always 
been the maintenance of proper balance between the political and 
professional sides in war and the question of final control. This was 
solved in the Second World War by the Ministry of Defence under 
Winston Churchill, but in the First World War there were many 
bitter struggles, as students of the subject know very well. The 
development of the central machinery for defence has in fact taken 
place in an orderly way. It has thereby helped to preserve, in a 
revolutionary and warlike age, the essentials of Cabinet govern- 
ment. Mr Ehrman as one of the official historians of the last war 
is very well qualified to write on the subject, and his work is very 
interesting. 


Jutland, by Captain Donald Macintyre (Evans), tells once agait 
the story of one of the most controversial battles that has ever been 
fought, but tells it from the vantage point of forty years after, 
which allows the author to take a more balanced view. From the 





number of large ships engaged Jutland may be said to have bees 
the greatest naval battle ever fought, but it was not a satisfactory ' 
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the two greatest naval powers of the day. The first half of the book 
deals with the earlier phases of the war at sea from 1914-16. 
Then we are given the story of the battle itself from hour to hour; 
and then there is a summing-up. Jellicoe complained bitterly in 
later years that the Admiralty failed to pass to him the signals 
intercepted almost hourly concerning the enemy’s position, and he 
certainly had a grievance in that, as in the amazingly maladroit way 
in which the Admiralty announced the battle, resulting in public 
depression which in actual fact was needless. ‘The battle was never 
fought out, and neither side can justly claim a victory. Both coun- 
tries can be proud of the way their navies, the oldest and the 
youngest in the world, upheld their national traditions and honour.’ 
That, really, is the best comment on the affair. 


They Fought Alone, by Maurice Buckmaster (Odhams), is the 
story of the French section of S.0.E. (Special Operations Execu- 
tive), the remarkable organization which planned and co-ordinated 
the operations of agents dropped into France from this country, or 
already there. It began in a small way, but before D Day in 1944 
it included 480 active agents controlled from the Headquarters in 
Baker Street, in London, of which Colonel Buckmaster was the 
head. Their work was not that of spy masters, but of active and 
belligerent planners of operations to be carried out in advance of 
the Allied landing. The agents were essentially active, not the 
ordinary idea of men lying up and watching the enemy movements 
and reporting them back, though, in the early stages, obviously 
there was a great deal of that. There is enough material here to 
make half-a-dozen thrillers, and it is all true. The courage with 
which the agents faced danger, torture, and death was truly remark- 
able. There were some who, under torture, failed and became 
traitors, but the record of the whole organization is outstanding 
and it was a real contribution to the success of the invasion of 
France. They worked for the Maquis, but, as Colonel Buckmaster 
says, General de Gaulle was not altogether easy to work with and 
was very jealous of any organization working in France not under 
his complete control. This book is not only a valuable record of a 
very special branch of war work, but makes really exciting reading 
—sometimes triumphant and sometimes sad and grim. 
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Focus on Fame: The Autobiography of Antony Beauchamp 
(Odhams) is the true story of a curiously exotic and necessarily 
somewhat artificial life. A professional photographer must try to 
make his subjects look natural, but obviously this can only be the 
result of posing and arrangement, not without full make-up. The 
author himself writes: ‘It has been pictures which have led me to 
the famous, the beautiful and the glamorous, with whom out of 
pleasant professional necessity most of my career has been spent.’ 
Certainly the theatrical and film stars and other well-known beauties 
who sat for him provide a remarkable gallery of glamour. Fame 
came quickly to Antony Beauchamp, and in many ways: as a dis- 
tinguished photographer of beautiful women and society personali- 
ties, as the son-in-law of Sir Winston Churchill, and as the producer 
and director of popular television shows. For many readers the most 
interesting part of the book will be the sidelights on the home life 
of the Churchill family and the stories of the great Sir Winston 
himself. The person who really stands out from others, free from 
all artificiality and make-up, is Lady Churchill and one could wish 
that we had more of her. It needs considerable boldness to arrange 
in order the ten most beautiful women that Antony Beauchamp ever 
photographed. One wonders how some who have been omitted will 
feel. It is sad to think that his career and life ended in such a tragic 
way. 


Champagne and Chandeliers, by Charles Graves (Odhams), is the 
story of the Café de Paris, ‘the almost unbelievable story of an oval, 
two-tiered basement in Coventry Street, Leicester Square, London, 
which soon became to world-famous artists like Noel Coward and 
Marlene Dietrich what Bertram Mills’ circus is to the high trapeze, 
or a Grosvenor Square address is to the discreet rich: a strange, 
brilliant, brittle, expensive, bejewelled, glamorous, light-hearted, 
excited conglomeration of the aristocracy, millionaire industrialists, 
American play-boys, Conservative M.Ps., daring débutantes, maha- 
rajahs, ambassadors, Guards officers, stock-brokers, members of 
Lloyd’s, and the jeunesse dorée generally.’ It was opened in 1924 
and success came quickly when the Prince of Wales became 4 
regular and frequent visitor. Other royalties, including four or five 
kings from overseas, also became visitors, and the place became 4 
favourite playground of High Society (very much with capital 
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letters). This went on till the war and the dreadful night when the 
place was bombed and 86 people were killed. Afterwards what 
remained of the building was added to the neighbouring Nuffield 
Centre and used for the entertainment of troops in a distinctly less 
luxurious style! The Café was opened again after the war and 
again frequented by royalties, including the Queen (when Princess 
Elizabeth), the Queen Mother, Princess Margaret, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. But ever-rising costs made the effort too great and it 
was closed down last year. The story is a supreme example of pur- 
suit of mundane pleasure for visitors, though it must often have 
been a headache for the management dealing with artists at enor- 
mous fees (often in four figures) and with temperamental uncertain- 
ties in keeping engagements. The whole book might well be called 
Vanity Fair. It has no moral but is very entertaining to read. 


A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, by Oskar Seyffert (Allen 
and Unwin), was first published in Germany in 1882. An English 
edition, revised and edited by Henry Nettleship and Dr J. E. 
Sandys, was published in 1891 and two further editions were pub- 
lished in the three following years. A further new edition has been 
published this year and it says much for this compendium of 
mythology, religion, literature, and art that it still remains the 
standard work on the subject and has held its place against all 
rivals. Both the German author and the English editors were highly 
distinguished classicists and recent discoveries have in no way upset 
the value of their work. The new edition runs to more than 700 
double-column pages with more than 450 illustrations, largely of 
classical works of art, but also including useful plans and recon- 
structions of ancient buildings. For the student this is a remarkably 
useful work, a mine of information which can be dug into anywhere, 
and all for thirty shillings. 


Bloodstock Breeding, by Sir Charles Leicester (Odhams), can 
deservedly claim to be by far the most up-to-date and comprehen- 
sive survey of the subject. The author has had a life-time of ex- 
perience in it. He divides his work into two main portions, the first 
dealing with the theory and practice of bloodstock breeding, includ- 
ing parental selection, blood affinities, breeding theories, inbreeding, 
stamina and infertility, and stud management. In the second half 
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of the book there are biographies of 2,500 well-known horses, in- 
cluding all the Derby winners between 1900 and 1956. This is 
indeed a very valuable record for all interested in racing. The 
frontispiece of the book is a very famous horse, Hyperion, and we are 
given the pedigree of his descendants, which, in the sixth generation, 
amount to no less than 64; but the really interesting fact is 
that Hyperion was a direct descendant of perhaps a still more 
famous horse, Saint Simon, whose descendants have spread over 
the world. As the author points out, it is a remarkable fact that 
bloodstock breeders should still consider the influence of a horse 
foaled nearly eighty years ago; but so it is, and the Saint Simon 
strain still counts. The book runs to nearly 500 pages and contains 
pictures of 32 famous horses. It is a truly notable work. 


The Epic Strain in the English Novel, by E. M. W. Tillyard, 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge (Chatto and Windus), is a con- 
tinuation of his former work, The English Epic and Its Background, 
which he considers by the nineteenth century had forsaken the verse 
form for the novel one. He first defines what he considers should 
be the province and limitations of the novel and then he deals with 
‘epic.’ He divides literature into different classes, which he calls 
‘kinds,’ and adds: ‘I hold further that the epic is a true kind because 
it answers to positive, powerful, and heartfelt motions of the mind 
that can, in favourable conditions, be experienced simultaneously 
by a large group of people. Such communal or choric motions are 
usually unconscious and become explicit only when perceived and 
interpreted by a great artist.’ Nearly half of this book is taken up 
with studies of Sir Walter Scott and Conrad’s Nostromo, but other 
novelists are included, such as Defoe, Fielding, Thackeray, Henry 


James, George Eliot, Arnold Bennett and Joyce’s Ulysses. A good | 


many readers, we think, would not mind Joyce being banished from 
such a highly distinguished company. With a rather subtle distinc- 
tion Dr Tillyard makes a difference between ‘epic’ and ‘epic area’: 
the difference, so to speak, between a range of hills of high level 
without any special peaks and one with such peaks. Greatly as he 
praises some of the Scott novels, he calls them ‘epic area.’ Admirers 
of Scott will much appreciate this reassessment of his work. The 


author writes with great authority and experience and propounds t 


interesting and fascinating theories of literature. 
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It is sad that Lord Percy of Newcastle—better known as Lord 
Eustace Percy—did not live to see the publication of his Some 
Memories (Eyre and Spottiswoode), as he would have been pleased 
to see the favourable notices which such a work as this very well 
deserves to bring. As he himself writes, he was born with a very 
large silver spoon in his mouth; but he fully realized the respon- 
sibilities of his privileges. He had a distinguished career in diplo- 
macy, largely in U.S.A. before and during the First World War, and 
then in 1920 he had the good fortune to get a safe seat at Hastings 
which launched him in Parliament. In another two years he found 
himself on the Front Bench as a Parliamentary Secretary, and 
eighteen months later he became a Cabinet Minister at the age of 
37, which was quick progress. His most influential years were when 
he was President of the Board of Education in the second Baldwin 
Government, and he did very good work there, though not always 
at the time appreciated as much as it ought to have been. In 1937 
he retired from politics and became Rector of King’s College, New- 
castle, the Northumbrian branch of Durham University. In his 
account of his political life he gives some very interesting and fair 
appreciations of Churchill, both Austen and Neville Chamberlain, 
Baldwin, Balfour, and Americans like Hoover and Stimson. He 
says that he was never a very strong Party man, and that is fairly 
obvious from his career; but it enables him to write his experiences 
with a dignified detachment and unprejudiced power of observation 
which add greatly to their value. He says that autobiographies 
though they may not be history in themselves are good material 
for future historians, and certainly this ably written book, which 
combines a narrative of fact with the philosophy of comment and 
reason behind them, will be of value to historians. 


The title of Sir Steven Runciman’s new book, The Sicilian 
Vespers (Cambridge University Press), refers to the Sicilian mas- 
sacre of two thousand French people in Palermo on March 30, 1285 
—an event which marked the beginning of the Sicilians’ fight for 
freedom from the rule of the French. It proved to have momentous 
effects not only on the future status of the Sicilians—the indepen- 
dence they won did not last very long—but on the whole of the 
Mediterranean empire. With the Sicilian revolt as the crucial point 
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Sir Steven Runciman traces the whole history of the Mediterranean 
during the last half of the thirteenth century. We follow the rise to 
power of the ambitious and ruthless Charles of Anjou until his 
ultimate defeat in the war into which he was thrust by the Sicilian 
revolt. We follow also the politics and ambitions of the papacy at 
this time, and see their conception of a universal papal monarchy 
doomed to failure by their commitment to Charles. It is a fascinat- 
ing period of history, in which we can see the birth of nationalism 
as we know it to-day and the early trend of events that finally led 
to the Reformation. The book covers an enormous field and one is 
swept breathlessly along by the overwhelming number of facts and 
events, feeling that Sir Steven has tried not to forget the smallest 
detail which might be relevant to the whole. Though the book, 
owing to its very factualness, is a little lacking in colour, it is a 
work of scholarship that can be strongly recommended: both to the 
person who already knows the period, as an enlivening refresher, 
and because it draws attention to many links in the chains of events 
of which he may be unaware; and to the person who knows little 
about the period, because from it he will get this very sweeping view 
of the whole. 


Mr A. Alvarez’ new studies in modern English and American 
poets, The Shaping Spirit (Chatto and Windus), is a fine volume of 
criticism, comprehensive, always pertinent, and extremely readable. 
He uses criticism as an interpretation and not in any destructive 
way. He has a splendid faculty of compression: ‘Eliot’s intelligence 
and his cosmopolitan sophistication go together, yet are one. They 
are like Yeats’ intelligence and his incurable penchant for blarney; 
they make for peculiar strength and wholeness when it comes’; and 
‘Eliot on the other hand approaches Donne, as he approaches all 
his models, with an enquiring strictness, a sort of critical awareness, 
rather tight-lipped. He uses tradition, Yeats is in it.’ These two 
extracts are from a brilliant comparison of T. S. Eliot and W. B. 
Yeats. But he covers also Ezra Pound, William Empson, W. H. 
Auden, Hart Crane, Wallace Stevens, D. H. Lawrence, and rounds 
them off with a chapter called Art and Isolation. It is as reasonable 
and as fair an assessment as one can wish for. If one has any 
reservations it may be that traditional form, while it is not derided, 
is not particularly emphasized. Part of the great achievement of 
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Yeats was his ringing stanzas inside his statuesque poems, an 
achievement in music which could not have come about had not 
the form been regular, measured, and flexible because of its func- 
tional shape. In our revolt against the confusion of poetry and 
poetics we seem to have gone too far towards the unpoetic and the 
rough-hewn. Finish is the final grace of the poet and tributes paid 
to ‘prose-poetry’ are often the results of subservience to ideas that 
find nothing odd in the hybrid. Poetic thought without music is 
harsh. And it is usually in the indefinable quality of itself that the 
poetry is greatest. It is also beyond analysis. But Mr Alvarez’ book 
should be read by anyone who has a feeling for creative writing, 
and particularly for poets. 


The superb adventure of Kon-Tiki brings the reader expectant to 
Mr Thor Heyerdahl’s new book, Aku-Aku: The Secret of Easter 


Island (Allen and Unwin). The two books are not comparable, 


though they may be complementary. Kon-Tiki had a gay 
courageousness that was unique. Its practical challenge to the 
academic theorists delighted readers as much as did the actual 
thrills of the voyage. Aku-Aku is to a different formula and is un- 
equal in its appeal and its authority. Mr Heyerdahl’s theories of the 
Easter Island civilization and the mysterious statues are a major 
contribution to ethnology and provocative confirmation of the Poly- 
nesian racial ideas as promulgated in Kon-Tiki. Some of his adven- 
tures and experiences are thrilling and hair-raising, particularly the 
accounts he gives of the access to the family caves, both those sunk 
in the ground with their narrow twisting shafts and those on the 
diff-face. The excavation of the statues and the replacing of one of 
them on its pedestal is also a fascinating story, since he drew on 
local tradition for the methods used by the ancient islanders for the 
transport and erection of their monuments. Where one is not so 
happy is in the relationship of Mr Heyerdahl with the islanders and 
his determined efforts to obtain their family sculptures. These are 
small symbolical carvings hidden in the secret caves and looked 
after in secret by family heads. They have all been inherited from 
ancestors and it cost Mr Heyerdahl much anxiety and many bolts 
of cloth to break down the fears and the taboos. One cannot help 
feeling that very personal privacy has been tampered with and that 
while derelict statues are one thing, carefully preserved and secret 
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family relics are another. The photographs are superb and it may 
be because of their superlative excellence that the text at times 
seems to be unsatisfying. Only rarely does one capture the ‘feel’ of 
the island; and the happy relaxed spirit which was such a feature 
of Kon-Tiki gets lost in the determined and almost obsessive desire 
to obtain the family carvings not exactly at any cost but at times 
something very near to it. The furnishing of the Oslo Museum 
seems to one reader at least of far less importance than the tradi- 
tional family integrity of the Easter islanders. 


The absolute dedication of Marcel Proust to the art of writing is 
a constant source of wonder. This particular dedication seems to be 
a faculty of many French writers, and all they do, all their feelings, 
every moment they live are used to provide material for their out- 
put. By Way of Sainte-Beuve, translated by Sylvia Townsend 
Warner (Chatto and Windus), is a collection of Proust’s essays 
based on his objection to Sainte-Beuve’s dictum that the critic 
should be as neutral as the scientist. He chose the respite of a six 
months’ convalescence to develop his argument and it turned out to 
be one of those intensely personal experiences in which all that 
happened to him when confined to his sickroom, the ministrations 
of his mother and the servants, are used as a filter to break down 
both the components of his objections and of Sainte-Beuve’s argu- 
ment. To the Proust admirer this book will be a noteworthy addi- 
tion to the major works, and Miss Townsend Warner’s introduction 
is a brilliant discussion of the relationship of the Sainte-Beuve 
essays to La Recherche. In addition to this he ranges in other essays 
very widely and we get an artist’s comments on matters of art which 
include pure criticism, comments on ‘Against the young writers of 
to-day’ (an essay very well worth reading for its sanity and perti- 
nence to-day), on taste, five studies of French painters, and several 
acute essays of his reading and authors. While the book may be said 
not to have a very ordered plan it is of extraordinary interest. There 
was nothing ingrown about Proust when he was considering the 
world of writing. His intelligence is always applied with an acute 
sense of proportion, a wonderfully clear understanding, and a wit 
and straightforwardness of viewpoint. This volume does in fact add 
Proust’s name to the list of international critics of the first class. 
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Mr P. H. Scholfield’s book, The Theory of Proportion in Archi- 
tecture (Cambridge University Press), was originally written as a 
thesis for the degree of M.A. at Liverpool University. It is, there- 
fore, a sound and scholarly work. It is also, at first sight, rather 
forbidding to the lay reader, though it is well produced and contains 
some fine illustrations. Mr Scholfield treats the subject historically, 
after an introduction dealing with visual proportion, its mathe- 
matics, various systems, and its history. He points out that there is 
‘to-day a growing interest in the problem of proportion in architec- 
ture,’ and that ‘the sort of mathematical relationships which occur 
are closely related to the mathematical knowledge of the period.’ 
He is concerned only with visual proportion, not with economical 
construction or utility; these are of course factors, and important 
factors, but they still leave a good deal of room for esthetics. The 
problem of proportion seems to be the key to the production of 
beautiful buildings, for it is the relationship between the shapes, not 
the shapes themselves, which, Mr Scholfield maintains, gives beauty. 
He defines the object of architectural proportion ‘as the creation of 
visible order by the repetition of similar shapes,’ and the reason why 
certain shapes are more suitable than others is mathematical. To 
understand his argument fully it would seem necessary to be a 
trained mathematician or a trained architect, but the general reader 
will derive a good deal of profit from it, nevertheless. This book 
will certainly help him to develop a critical eye in looking at build- 
ings: and he may well be amazed to realize that the human being 
himself can be the scale for a building. 


The Road to Mayerling, by Dr Richard Barkeley (Macdonald), 
tells the story of the life and death of Crown Prince Rudolph of 
Austria. Much has been written about him (especially his death) 
before, often on very doubtful evidence with misleading results. 
Dr Barkeley has treated the subject in a scholarly way and has 
carefully examined all sources of information, some of which have 
only become known lately. He shows that the Crown Prince was 


| tot just the dissolute philanderer he is so often made out to be. He 


was a careful thinker and a not unskilful writer, and had an indi- 
vidual philosophy of life. It may be said that he never had a real 
thance: he was never in sympathy with his well-meaning but 
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narrow-minded and entirely unprogressive father, and though he 
loved his mother, and she was beautiful and attractive, she was also 
neurotic and unpredictable. No less than fifty people were concerned 
with the Archduke’s education, which resulted much more in the 
acquisition of knowledge than in the development of character. He 
was married to a dull, tactless, and unattractive wife, and neither 
of them understood the point of view of the other. It must be 
admitted that he was not a model husband, but she might have done 
so much more with him. The tragedy of his life was that he was 
keen on politics and his views were liberal, even radical, and 
entirely at variance with those of his father and his father’s govern- 
ment. It would have been better for him if he had kept out of 
politics altogether. It must also be remembered that there was a 
strong strain of insanity in his mother’s family, and he was the 
offspring of in-breeding through several generations. His life had 
all the makings of tragedy—and that was how it ended. Dr Barkeley 
writes with skill and judgment and gives a very fair and convincing 
picture of the Archduke’s character and of the last dreadful days. 


Bonganga (Odhams) tells the story of the experiences of a mis- 
sionary doctor with the Baptist Mission in the middle of Africa, 
1,350 miles from the Atlantic and on the equator. It is told by 


Sylvia and Peter Duncan, who were so much impressed by hearing | 


about the work in this country that they went out to see for them- 
selves. Bonganga (White Doctor) is the local name of the subject 
of the book, who, for reasons of medical etiquette, cannot give his 
real name as he is still at work there. He gained high honours in 
medicine and surgery and then determined to devote his life to the 
missionary field in Africa, fighting malaria, sleeping sickness, small- 
pox, and, above all, leprosy under very difficult conditions—inci- 
dentally, we are told that anyone who has to work there must be 
ready to face scorpions in the bedroom, snakes in the pantry, cock- 
roaches in the wardrobe, ants on the floor, and weevils and maggots 
in the flour; and the climate is like a perpetual steam bath. What 
has been done with the encouragement of the Belgian Government 
in the Congo is really wonderful and makes an inspiring story. 
Apart from the medical side it is a striking fact that near Yakusu, 
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which is the centre of the mission, lately a service was attended by 
1,500 Africans where, forty years before, there had not been a single 
Christian. Perhaps the most striking part of all of the work is the 
leper colony and what has been done there to save so many from 
that dreadful disease. The work still goes on and increases and no 
one could fail to feel the greatest admiration for the devoted and 
dedicated life that Bonganga, his wife, and his colleagues are doing. 


John Howard, Prison Reformer, by D. L. Howard (Christopher 
Johnson), tells in a clear and factual way the story of a remarkable 
man who acquired very great influence not only in this country but 
all over Europe in the struggle for rendering less hideous the plight 
of prisoners in the second half of the eighteenth century. He was a 
hard man, apparently entirely lacking in geniality; he was out- 
spoken and critical often to the extent of being really bad- 
mannered; he was intolerant and, as the author says, ‘his righteous 
attitude may have made his company a little difficult to enjoy.’ 
Perhaps some of these qualities were necessary in the work to which 
he nobly dedicated his life. He endured hardship in many of his 
inspections and deliberately ran risks of gaol fever and other 
diseases in his prison visitations, but he presented the world with 
1 mass of information about prisons; he aroused public opinion for 
the first time to the need for a set policy regarding the treatment 
of criminals; he made government aware that the gaols were breed- 
ing places of crime and disease; and he presented a scheme by which 
prisons might become humanely conducted institutions. 


The End of North’s Ministry 1780-1782, by Ian R. Christie 
(Macmillan), is a notable example of industry, painstaking and 
thorough research, careful scholarship, and possibly unnecessary 
length. About 450 pages on two years in Parliament, nearly two 
hundred years ago, is full measure. Mr Christie has gleaned much 
information and is determined to get it all into his book. We can 
applaud the learning, but wish for a lighter touch in presenting it. 
Perhaps the best part of the book is the end, when North’s govern- 
ment was tottering to its fall and we are given almost a day-to-day 
account of its final struggles in the House of Commons and the 
pigheaded obstinacy of George III in refusing to the very last to 
give in to the American rebels, as he considered them. He made 
North’s life a burden, and surely few have been more pleased to 
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quit office. This volume belongs to the series of ‘England in the 
Age of the American Revolution’ and it is of great value to any 
student of the period. 


The Origins of the English Library, by Raymond Irwin, Professor 
of Library Studies in the University of London (George Allen and 
Unwin), shows the background against which our libraries have 
developed since earliest times and the part which they have played 
in building up our culture. “With the art of writing,’ Carlyle said, 
‘the age of miracles began,’ and it is obvious that any continued 
intercommunication of men must have some record. In earlier days, 
the clerics being almost the only literate people, naturally libraries 
were concentrated in churches and monasteries. With the dispersal 
of these books when the monasteries were dissolved, Henry VIII 
wantonly destroyed nearly every library in the country, but the set- 
back could only be temporary. ‘If England became literate in the 
fifteenth century, in the eighteenth it acquired the habit of reading’ 
and libraries became necessities. Professor Irwin deals with the 
different kinds of libraries, collegiate, institutional, great country 
house and lesser country house to the public library of to-day. It 
is an absorbing story of the value of books, written with under- 
standing and clarity. 


The British Commonwealth, 1958 edition (Europa Publications), 
is very welcome and a widely appreciated source of information on 
the subject. In nearly 1,000 double-columned pages it gives concise 
and well arranged facts dealing with history, geography, economics, 
constitution, government, administration, legal system, churches, 
literature, broadcasting, banks, insurance, transport, education, 
museums, libraries, galleries, and other important items for the 
United Kingdom and over fifty dominions, colonies, and protec- 
torates in all parts of the world. There is a useful preliminary 
chapter on the development of the Constitution and of the work of 
the Commonwealth Relations and Colonial Offices. It is remarkable 
to find in one volume the name of, say, a Cabinet Minister in 
London and of a school library in Ghana, and information about 
the political systems of Canada and South Africa and the vegetation 
of Tristan da Cunha or the exports of Seychelles. In short, there is 
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much of interest and of value here for all students of the Common- 
wealth—and indeed for all who wish to be considered well educated. 


The House of Lords in the Age of Reform: 1784-1837, by the 
late A. S. Turberville, Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Leeds (Faber and Faber), has been written with all the skill 
and scholarship which are associated with the author’s name. It 
may be said to be a history of the period showing how it affected 
or was affected by the House of Lords. As the author says, ‘No 
doubt the privileged and propertied classes were also actuated by 
the simple and natural desire to retain what was their own, for 
people’s motives are often more complex and less unselfish than 
they themselves imagine; but it would be quite unreasonable and 
contrary to all the evidence to doubt the sincerity of their convic- 
tion that in vindicating their rights and safeguarding property they 
were protecting the country and its most important institutions 
against a very dangerous attack!’ The House of Lords has always 
been attacked as the home of privilege and the very centre and 
titadel of reaction; but it is equally true that it has played a notable 
ind useful part in the government of the country and in its political 
ind social life. In this book we are given a survey of the old House 
of Lords and the large increase of Peers under Pitt and later, 
which largely affected its nature. We are told about the Peers and 


| the French Revolution and their part in the Irish Union of 1800, 


which meant the arrival of many more Peers. We are then told of 
their actions in the Napoleonic wars and the aftermath of war and 
the tremendous struggles leading up to the Reform Act of 1832. 
We are told about the House of Lords as a Court of Law and the 
work it does, and about the Spiritual Peers. There is, finally, an 
epilogue on aristocracy and the advent of democracy, 1837-67, 
which is a very notable contribution to the subject. In the appen- 
dices there is given a useful bibliography and a list of creations and 
promotions in the Peerage in this country and the Scottish and Irish 
Peers. Another notable feature is the way the author tells of the 
part played by the Duke of Wellington, who is too often unduly 
criticized as a politician. He was a great general and understood 
the necessity of strategic retreat at times, and this book shows how, 
over and over again, by wise leadership in retreat as well as in 
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advance he saved the Lords from many troubles and counteracted 
the influence of his diehard colleagues like Eldon, Sidmouth, and 
Richmond. There are good sidelights on outstanding characters 
such as the brilliant but eccentric Brougham, and Lyndhurst. This 
is certainly a very valuable book for all students of the period. 











